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THE HISTORIC INDIAN PUEBLOS OF 
LA JUNTA DE LOS RIOS 


By J. CHARLES KELLEY 
I. Introduction 


HERE are many references in the Spanish documents of 

the early historic period to the Indian pueblos of the re- 
gion of La Junta de los Rios, the junction of the Rio Grande 
and the Rio Conchos of Chihuahua. The Spanish accounts 
provide an excellent picture of the Indian culture of the re- 
gion and enable identification of the ruins of many of the 
actual villages described. These sites were located during the 
course of archaeological field work at La Junta in the period 
1936-1939, and were rechecked in connection with archae- 
ological reconnaissance along the Rio Grande and the Rio 
Conchos in the summers of 1948, 1949 and 1951.' Intensive 
excavations were made in two of the historic pueblo sites by 
Donald J. Lehmer and the writer in 1938-1939.? 


1. The archaeological reconnaissance of the summer of 1948 covered the Rio 
Grande Valley from the vicinity of Redford, below La Junta, to Fabens, near El Paso. 
The field work of the summer of 1949 included a reconnaissance of the valley of the 
Rio Conchos from its mouth to the junction of the Rio Florido, as well as the Mexican 
side of the Rio Grande immediately above and below La Junta. Both of these research 
projects were made possible by research grants of the Institute of Latin American 
Studies of The University of Texas. In 1951 an archaeological reconnaissance was 
made of the difficult mountainous stretch of the Rio Conchos between Julimes and 
Falomir, where the Orient Railway crosses the river. This latter work was financed by 
a grant-in-aid from the American Association for the Advancement of Science and was 
made possible by a research leave of absence granted by the Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. The investigations of 1949 and 1951 could not have been made without the excel- 
lent cooperation of Dr. Eduardo Noguera and the Government of Mexico. 

[In order to make it easier for the reader to locate an op. cit., I have inserted the 
footnote number where a reference is first cited by the author. Ed.] 

2. Archaeological work in the sites includes a stratigraphic test made in the mid- 
den of Shafter 7:1 in 1936, together with other tests and a pit house excavation in the 
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In the present paper an attempt is made to summarize 
the documentary data relative to the location and character- 
istics of the various pueblos and apply this to the geographi- 
cal and archaeological features of the La Junta region. This 
results in the identification of most of the La Junta pueblos, 
although the putative sites of some of those located on the 
Rio Conchos have not been checked in the field.* 

A summary of the archaeological and documentary his- 
tory of the pueblos identified is likewise included. 


II. Geography of the La Junta Region 


The name of “La Junta” has long been used for the re- 
gion surrounding the junction of the Rio Grande and the Rio 


same site in 1937 by the writer and full scale excavations in 1938-1939 by Donald J. 
Lehmer and the writer at Shafter 7:1 and Shafter 7:3. The 1936 excavations were 
made under the sponsorship of Sul Ross State College of Alpine, Texas, and were 
financed in part by grants-in-aid from H. S. Gladwin and E. B. Sayles. The 1938-1939 
excavations represented the work of the First La Junta Expedition, a cooperative 
project of the School of American Research, the Sul Ross State College and the Works 
Progress Administration. The final report on these excavations is now nearing com- 
pletion, thanks to research funds generously provided by the School of American Re- 
search. During the reconnaissance of 1948 a pit house was excavated in one of the 
large La Junta sites near Redford, and tests were made in others. Farther up the Rio 
Grande, another pit house was excavated. In the summer of 1949 the Archaeological 
Field School of The University of Texas excavated a pit house and several cache pits 
in the Redford site and made tests in several other near-by La Junta sites. During the 
Rio Conchos reconnaissance of the latter part of the same summer, another pit house 
was excavated in a La Junta site on the Rio Conchos a few miles above Ojinaga. Pre- 
liminary papers on archaeology and ethnohistory of La Junta already published include: 
“An Archaeological Survey of Texas,’’ Medallion Papers, No. XVII, Globe, 1935 (pp. 
79-84, Plate XXII, Map E, Tables 7, 9, 13), and “An Archaeological Survey of Chihua- 
hua, Mexico,” Medallion Papers, No. XXII, Globe, 1936 (p. 84, Table I, and p. 107, 
Map), by E. B. Sayles; “The Route of Antonio de Espejo ... Its Relation to West 
Texas Archaeology,’’ West Texas Historical and Scientific Society Publications, No. 7, 
Alpine, 1937; “Archaeological Notes On The Excavation of a Pit House Near Presidio, 
Texas,” El. Palacio, Vol. XLVI, 10, Santa Fe, 1939; “‘Recent Field Work in Texas: 
(1) Presidio,’’ Texas Archaeological News, No. 2, pp. 1-4, Austin, 1940, and ‘‘Archae- 
ological Notes On Two Excavated House Structures in Western Texas,”’ Bulletin of the 
Texas Archaeological and Paleontological Society, Vol. 20, pp. 89-114, 1949, by J. 
Charles Kelley; ‘““‘The Association of Archaeological Materials With Geological Deposits 
in the Big Bend Region of Texas,’’ West Texas Historical and Scientific Society Publi- 
cations, No. 10, pp. 73-81, Alpine, 1940, by J. Charles Kelley, T. N. Campbell, and 
Donald J. Lehmer. The earlier papers by Sayles were the inspiration for later work by 
the writer. 

3. When this article was first written in 1948, the locations of Guadalupe and 
Cristébal pueblos were not those given in the present paper. The error in the original 
interpretations resulted from misinterpretation of the records of one of the entradas. 
At that time, the author did not have access to the records of the Ydoiaga entrada of 
1747. When these records were called to his attention, it was possible to correct the 
error in identification previously made. Thanks are expressed to Mr. John Manly 
Daniels for calling the Ydoiaga records to the author’s attention. John Manly Daniels, 
La Junta de los Rios and the Despoblado, 1680-1760, Masters Thesis, The University of 
Texas, 1948. 
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Conchos near Presidio, Texas, and Ojinaga, Chihuahua. 
Roughly, the area in question is included in the triangle 
formed by Cuchillo Parado, some 30 miles up the Rio Con- 
chos on the west ; Ruidosa, about 35 miles up the Rio Grande; 
and Redford, some 18 miles down the Rio Grande (Fig. II). 
The principal Indian pueblos of La Junta were all located 
within a radius of six leagues, or some 16 miles, of the actual 
junction of the stream. 

Both rivers meander through alluvial flood plains averag- 
ing about a mile in width. Both streams change their courses 
from time to time in their winding through this sandy low- 
land. The Rio Grande especially meanders in broad, twist- 
ing loops which are often abandoned to form sloughs and 
marshes (Fig. Il). The low-lying flood plain was thus natu- 
rally irrigated and ideal for farming by primitive methods. 
Uncleared areas at present are covered with a thick growth 
of willows, cane, mesquite thickets and groves of cottonwood. 

Adjoining the flood plain and rising some 20 feet above 
it is a low gravel terrace varying in width, where present, 
from a few yards to over a mile. The more or less level sur- 
face of this terrace is badly dissected locally by erosion. 
Head-cutting gullies in places have reduced its periphery to 
a jagged series of isolated promontories (Fig. III). The 
vegetation is typically mesquite, greasewood, and grasses 
with occasional stands of yucca and cacti. The modern town 
of Presidio, Texas (elevation: 2594 feet), occupies this ter- 
race, and it was likewise the site of some of the historic In- 
dian pueblos. 

The main valley of the joined rivers is bounded for the 
most part by the steep gravel talus slopes of the high gravel 
terrace which rises abruptly some 60 feet from the level of 
the low terrace (Fig. I). The plane “desert pavement” sur- 
face of this high terrace rises in a long slant toward the 
distant mountains, here, with exceptions, some miles away 
from the valley itself. Actually, several terraces are repre- 
sented, rising in steps toward the mountains and changing 
imperceptibly from true alluvial terraces to mountain pedi- 
ments. A scattered growth of mesquite, greasewood, yucca, 
cacti and some grass is the typical vegetation of the high 
terraces. Near the river valleys tributary streams have cut 
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narrow valleys, floored with the low gravel terrace, for yards 
or miles into the high terrace, leaving between them long 
narrow mesa tongues, often isolated from the main terrace 
mass or attached to it only by narrow saddles. In places these 
mesa tongues extend directly to the edge of the flood plain 
or within yards of it. Such high flat-topped gravel mesas im- 
mediately adjoining the flood plain, or even the river, were 
the preferred location for the historic pueblos of the La 
Junta region.* 

Two such long narrow mesas parallel the lower course of 
the Rio Conchos almost to its junction with the Rio Grande. 
On the southern mesa lies the modern Mexican town of 
Ojinaga, Chihuahua. Directly across the Rio Grande from 
the junction a third such long mesa tongue extends almost 
to the edge of an old channel of the Rio Grande (Fig I). 

About three miles south of the junction rises the north- 
ern crest of the jagged ridge of Sierra de la Cruz (elevation: 
approximately 4000 feet) which parallels the Rio Grande for 
several miles below La Junta on the southwest. The rugged 
foothills of this range extend to the edge of the lowland, pro- 
ducing a badlands terrain unsuitable for village locations. 
Northeast of La Junta numerous small ranges or isolated 
hills reaching an elevation of 4600 feet parallel the Rio 
Grande and encroach upon the river itself. Some 18 miles 
south of the river junction and paralleling the Rio Grande 
for over 35 miles, the abrupt cliffs of the Cuchillo Parado 
ridges, the Sierra Grande (elevation: 5250 feet), formed a 
definitive topographic boundary to the La Junta area and its 
Indian villages. Twenty miles north of the river junction on 


4. Ydoiaga in 1747 asked the natives of San Cristébal pueblo why they did not 
move their pueblo to the southern side of the river where it could be more effectively 
cared for by the priests. The Indians replied that this was impossible, since there was 
no suitable pueblo location on that bank in the vicinity. Their pueblos must be located 
on a hill close to the river, they said, so that they might have the materials for build- 
ing their houses [timber, brush, adobe, water] and the necessities for their households 
close at hand and yet not exposed to destruction by the annual floods. They said that 
Cristébal [which was located on the low terrace] was never flooded, even though it was 
situated directly on the river bank. (“‘Quaderno que comienza con la Carta Orden del 
Exmo. Sefior Virrey, Gouernador y Capitan General de estos Reynos, de resulta de mi 
Consulta y Diligencias. ...en La Junta de los Rios del Norte y Conchos, y sus Con- 
tornos” ... por el Cap® Comandante y Comisario d" Joseph de Ydoiaga. Archivo Gene- 
ral de Indias, Audiencia de Mexico, 89-2-3; Dunn Transcripts, 1746-1747, Archives Col- 
lection, The University of Texas, pp. 44/27-52/32. cf. p. 34/252-253). 
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the Texas side of the Rio Grande, the Chinati Mountains rise 
to an elevation of 7800 feet. 

The course of the Rio Conchos from the modern town of 
Cuchillo Rarado to La Junta has a direct bearing on the 
route followed by the various Spanish entradas and on the 
location of several of the historic towns. Southwest of the 
Sierra Grande the Rio Conchos trends almost due northeast. 
Near the town of Cuchillo Parado it turns abruptly to the 
north for nine miles paralleling the ridge, then due east for 
four miles, then back again five miles south, completing a 
circuit of the northwest end of the Sierra Grande ridge. The 
Spaniards invariably cut across this loop of the Rio Conchos 
over the ridge from Cuchillo Parado, a distance of some ten 
miles and involving several steep climbs of 1000 feet or more, 
reaching the river somewhere above modern Santa Teresa.® 

At the end of the southward swing the Conchos again 
turns east by north for some 12 miles to the vicinity of Santa 
Teresa, and thence east by south roughly paralleling the Rio 
Grande for nine miles, with a final swing through a low but 
rugged escarpment five miles northeast to the junction. Be- 
tween San Juan on the Rio Conchos and Porvenir on the Rio 


Grande, the distance between the two rivers is only seven 
miles, and a climb of less than 500 feet intervenes (Fig. I). 
The Rodriguez and Espejo expeditions both crossed to the 
Rio Grande at this point, and then followed down that 
river to La Junta.® 


5. The Cuchillo Parado ridges, called the Sierra Grande, are parallel escarpments 
of incredible roughness. From the town of modern Cuchillo Parado the old short-cut 
foot and horse trail across the ridges is easily seen. This trail is still in use and is a 
much shorter route from Cuchillo Parado to the towns of the lower Conchos than the 
river trail. The people of Cuchillo Parado said that four hours of hard travel on horse- 
back over this trail would bring one within sight of Mesquite pueblo on the lower Rio 
Conchos. 

In Fig. I. ( (frontispiece), some of the routes followed are well known and the 
documentary evidence enables certain identification of landmarks, trails, etc. In other 
instances only enough information is available to suggest the general route. In such 
instances it is assumed that the expedition followed the well traveled route throughout. 
Return trips are shown separately only where a different route was followed, and no 
attempt is made to show on the map the direction of travel. The region has a much 
more broken physiography than is indicated by this map but it is impossible to show 
details of terrain and at the same time indicate the routes of the entradas. Accord- 
ingly a compromise depiction has been adopted. 

6. Today a country road, easily traveled by automobile, follows this short-cut 
from Santa Teresa on the Rio Conchos to the vicinity of Porvenir on the Rio Grande. 
Only gentle slopes and ravines separate the two river valleys at this point. But be- 
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At La Junta the Rio Conchos is by far the larger river. 
Above La Junta the Rio Grande is often dry and the average 
annual run-off is very low. Thus, in the period of 1900-1913, 
prior to the establishment of Elephant Butte Reservoir above 
E] Paso, the gauging station on the Rio Grande just above 
the mouth of the Rio Conchos showed an average annual run- 
off of 645,246 acre feet. In the same period the station just 
below the mouth of the Rio Conchos showed an annual 
run-off for the period of 2,045,769 acre feet, over three times 
the run-off above the junction. Furthermore, no measurable 
run-off at all was recorded for 25 months distributed through 
eight years of the 13 year period at the station above the 
Rio Conchos, while no months at all without run-off were 
recorded below the junction!’ Two other streams enter the 
Rio Grande from the Texas side in the La Junta area; Cibola 
Creek, an ephemeral stream directly below the junction, and 
Alamito Creek, a permanent but small stream whose mouth 
lies about eight miles below the mouth of the Conchos. 
Neither of these streams appreciably affect the run-off of 
the joined streams. Hence, the flow of the Rio Conchos is 
vital to irrigated farming in the area. Significantly, ali the 
major La Junta pueblos of the historic period were located 
either on the Rio Conchos or on the Rio Grande at and below 
the junction. 

Thornthwaite classified the climate of the La Junta 
region as EB’d (Arid, Mesothermal, Precipitation Deficient) * 
and Russell as BWhw (Hot Desert, Dry Winters) pointing 
out that the region although included in his Dry Climates 
has a frequency of 10 desert years out of every 20 years.® 
The region therefore cannot support agriculture except 
through irrigation, and with the exception of a few tempo- 
rales farmed in years of good local rainfall all the large 





tween this point on the Conchos and La Junta the trail which followed the river 
valley crosses a series of precipitous ridges. Hence, the short-cut route to the Rio 
Grande and down it to La Junta involved much easier traveling, although the distance 
was greater. 

7. Based on yearly and monthly run-off figures given in Water Resources of the 
Rio Grande Basin, 1889-1913, by Robert Follansbee and H. S. Dean, United States 
Geological Survey, Water Supply Paper 358, Washington, 1915. 

8. C. Warren Thornthwaite, “The Climates of North America According to a 
New Classification,””’ The Geographical Review, Vol. XXI, 633-655 (1931). 

9. Richard Joel Russell, ‘Dry Climates of the United States,"” University of Cali- 
fornia Publication in Geography, Vol. 5, Nos. 1 and 5, Berkeley, 1932. 
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villages have been located near the river, and in all probabil- 
ity on the Rio Conchos or the joined streams. 


III. The Spanish Entradas 


Although there exist many documentary references to 
the La Junta Pueblos and their culture, those which contrib- 
ute most to our general picture of the number, location, size, 
people and culture of these pueblos include the sources for 
the entradas of Rodriguez-Chamuscado (1581-1582), Espejo 
(1582-1583), Mendoza-Lépez (1683-1684), Trasvina Retis 
(1714-1715), Ydoiaga, Rabago y Teran, and Vidaurre (1747- 
1748), and Rubin de Celis (1750-1751). The entrada of Hugo 
O’Connor in 1773 and the reports of Nicolas de Lafora in 
1765 and Tamerén y Romeral in 1771 also provide usable 
data. Cabeza de Vaca may have visited La Junta in 1535, 
but this is by no means certain,'® and in any case he mentions 
no specific pueblos. 


The Rodriguez-Chamuscado Entrada (1581-1582) : 


Principal documentary sources for this entrada are the 
Gallegos Relation,'! the Declaration of Bustamante and of 


Barrado, the Narrative of Escalante and Barrado,’? and 
Obregén’s Chronicle." 

For the La Junta region, the Gallegos Relation is by far 
the best account. The Obregén account of the expedition is 
a secondary source and appears quite faulty. The other ac- 
counts are short and contain few or no references to La 
Junta. 


10. Authorities have generally accepted La Junta as one of the established points 
on the Niifiez route. However, Nunez himself comments on the practice of stone-boiling 
and the lack of pottery at this location. The Journal of Alvar Nijiiez Cabeza de Vaca, 
edited by Fanny Bandelier, p. 154, New York, 1905. Archaeological excavations at La 
Junta apparently indicate the use of pottery there from about 1200 A.D. to the 
present. This either rules out the customary identification or else is a commentary on 
the relative inaccuracy of the Nufez account. 

11. Relation of the Expedition and Events Accomplished by Francisco Sanchez 
Chamuscado ... by Hernan Gallegos. ... Translated by George P. Hammond and 
Agapito Rey, “The Rodriguez Expedition to New Mexico, 1581-1582," New Mezico 
Historical Review, Vol. Il, pp. 239-268, (1927) ; 334-362. Reprint in Historical Society 
of New Mexico, Publications in History, Vol. IV, 1927. 

12. These three minor sources were translated by H. E. Bolton, “‘The Rodriguez 
Expedition, 1581"’ in Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, 1542-1706, pp. 137-160, 
New York, 1916. 

13. Obregén’s History of 16th Century Explorations in Western America. Trans- 
lated by G. P. Hammond and Agapito Rey, Los Angeles, 1928. 
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The Rodriguez party in 1581 marched from Santa Bar- 
bara down the Rio Florido to the Rio Conchos and down the 
latter stream to the cut-off to the Rio Grande near San Juan, 
en route crossing the Sierra Grande. They then followed the 
Rio Grande to La Junta, after which they returned up the 
Rio Grande and continued on into New Mexico, returning 
by the same route in 1582. The documents supply no infor- 
mation as to individual towns or their locations, although all 
of the principal La Junta pueblos apparently were visited. 
The Gallegos Relation, however, gives excellent descriptions 
of the people and their culture. One pueblo for example is 
described as 

. & permanent settlement [whose inhabitants stood on the house 
tops to greet the Spaniards]. . . . These houses resemble those of the 
Mexicans, except that they are made of paling. They build them square. 
They put up the bases and upon these they place timbers, the thickness 
of a man’s thigh. Then they add the pales, and plaster them with mud. 
Close to them they have their granaries built of willow, after the 
fashion of the Mexicans. ... This pueblo had eight large square 


houses inhabited by many people, over three hundred persons in 
number.!4 


Rancherias of the Conchos Indians were found along the 
Rio Conchos until the party reached the Cuchillo Parado re- 
gion. Here they found the Cabris Indians, different from 
both the Conchos and the Patarabueyes. Leaving here they 
came to the Sierra Grande: 


Marching down the same river we entered and crossed many very dense 
ridges that were traversed only with great difficulty by our beasts of 
burden. It became necessary to lift up some of them, because some 
rolled down and others became exhausted and collapsed. This resulted 
from our not knowing the way. . . . When we had descended the said 
mountain we came to the river, which was reached only after crossing 
the ridge. The sierra must be about a league across, but the difficult 
part is short, only about an harquebus shot across. This includes climb- 
ing to the summit and descending.!5 


The first La Junta Indians, called Amotomancos, were 
encountered shortly after the party descended to the Rio 
Conchos from the Cuchillo Parado pass. Gallegos gives no 
figures as to the number of pueblos nor the size of the popu- 


14. Gallegos, in Hammond and Rey, op. cit. [note 11], pp. 256-257. 
15. Ibid, p. 254. 
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lation, but according to Obregén the expedition found more 
than 2000 Indians living along the Rio Grande in the vicinity 
of La Junta.'* The Rio Grande valley was named the “Valle 
de Nuestra Sefiora de la Concepcién.” !7 


The Espejo Entrada, 1582-1583: 


The Journal of Diego Pérez de Luxan, a member of the 
entrada,'* is the most important source of information re- 
garding this expedition. Espejo’s own account” is brief and 
contains some obvious errors as does the second-hand ac- 
count of Obregén to which reference has already been made. 

The Espejo expedition departed from San Bartolomé, 
near Santa Barbara, traveled to the Rio Conchos, thence 
down the Conchos, apparently crossing the cut-off to the 
Rio Grande, back down the Rio Grande to the La Junta 
pueblos, and thence up the same river to New Mexico. On 
the return trip from New Mexico the party followed the 
Pecos river to the vicinity of Toyah Creek, and from there 
crossed to the Rio Grande near Candelaria, thence down the 
river to La Junta and up the Rio Conchos, retracing the 
journey of the previous year. 

About 25 leagues down the Rio Conchos trail from the 
mouth of the Rio San Pedro they left the last of the Conchos 
Indian rancherias, which they had found scattered all along 
this section of the river, and entered the land of the Passa- 
guates Indians, apparently in the vicinity of Cuchillo Parado. 

Four leagues beyond they came to the first La Junta 
pueblo, that of the Otomoacos, on the Rio Conchos, ap- 
parently at the lower end of the cut-off trail from Cuchillo 
Parado and in the vicinity of modern Santa Teresa. The 
second La Junta pueblo visited was that of the Otomoacos ( ?) 
at the pools of San Bernardino on the Rio Grande five leagues 
above La Junta, apparently on the Chihuahua side at the end 
of the cut-off trail from the Rio Conchos. The third pueblo 

16. Obregén’s History ..., op. cit. [note 13], p. 280. 

17. Gallegos, in Hammond and Rey, op. cit. [note 11], p. 256. 

18. Expedition into New Mexico Made by Antonio de Espejo, 1582-1583, as Re- 
vealed in the Journal of Diego Pérez de Luxan, a Member of the Party. Translated and 


edited by George P. Hammond and Agapito Rey, Los Angeles, 1929 (Quivira Society 
Publications, Vol. 1). 


19. “Account of the journey to the Provinces and Settlements of New Mexico, 
1583”" by Antonio Espejo, in Bolton, op. cit. [note 12], pp. 161-195. 
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the party described was located at the junction of the rivers, 
on the Chihuahua side and on the northwest side of the Rio 
Conchos. This was an Abriaches pueblo named Santo Tomas. 
The fourth pueblo seen, called San Juan Evangelista, was 
located one-half league from Santo Tomas across the Rio 
Grande on a high ridge on the Texas side. Houses at the foot 
of the mesa formed a sort of suburb for this town. The fifth 
pueblo visited, named Santiago, was located down stream 
from San Juan Evangelista, apparently on the Texas side 
of the rivers, and was the largest pueblo discovered. In addi- 
tion to the pueblos enumerated, Luxan notes that there were 
other cities and rancherias of the Patarabueyes both above 
and below the junction,?° and Espejo estimated that there 
were 10,000 Indians in the La Junta region.*! 


The Mendoza-Lépez Entrada (1683-1684) : 


A mission had been established at El Paso as early as 
1659 and the Spanish settlement there was greatly enlarged 
in 1680 by refugees from the Pueblo Revolt in New Mexico. 
In 1683 a delegation of Indians from La Junta visited El 
Paso and requested that missionaries be sent to their home- 
land and to the tribes of central Texas. In response to this 
appeal the Mendoza-Lépez expedition followed the Rio 
Grande to La Junta and established missions there. The ex- 
pedition then pushed on eastward into central Texas, leaving 
a padre at La Junta to continue the missionary work. On the 
return trip the expedition followed the Rio Conchos into 
what is now Chihuahua as far as the pueblo of Julimes, and 
then continued overland to El] Paso. Although numerous 
documents dealing with the entrada are known to scholars, 
they add very little information to our knowledge of the La 
Junta missions. 

The most detailed of the reports, the Jtinerario of Men- 
doza,** merely notes that at La Junta, named “La Nabidad 
en las Cruces,” there were rancherias of Julimes Indians on 
both sides of the Rio Grande, that the rancherias all had 


20. Luxan, in Hammond and Rey, op. cit. [note 18], p. 63. 

21. Espejo, in Bolton, op. cit. [note 12], p. 172. This population estimate is cer- 
tainly excessive. 

22. Translated by Bolton as the “Itinerary of Juan Dominguez de Mendoza, 1684” 
in Bolton, op. cit. [note 12], pp. 320-343. 
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crosses, and that the Indians were ‘“‘versed in the Mexican 
language,” and that they all cultivated maize and wheat.** 

In another of these documents, the “Representacién” 
made by Fray Nicolas Lépez to the Marques of La Laguna 
and the Count of Paredes in April, 1685,** there are addi- 
tional data. Lépez states that in the first La Junta pueblo 
visited on the Rio Grande he found a grass church already 
constructed. In another pueblo six leagues further down the 
river he found a larger and better built church, also a house 
for the priests. Seven other Indian nations later built 
churches. Another notation mentions that there was only one 
priest for six pueblos. There were many Christian Indians; 
all of them were settled peoples who cultivated corn, wheat, 
beans, calabashes, watermelons, cantaloupes and tobacco. In 
the “Letter of Fray Nicolas Lépez to the Viceroy” in 1686,”° 
Lopez further notes that the missionaries found two huts 
already built and then built four others, presumably one in 
each of the six pueblos, and that nine nations were adminis- 
tered,*° and over 500 Indians baptized. 

From the “Certificaciénes” of Mendoza** supplementary 
data are obtainable. Mendoza noted that seven nations and 


more than 500 Indians were represented at La Junta and 
that six churches of grass and wood had been completed, pre- 
sumably one in each pueblo. On the return trip up the Rio 
Conchos, Mendoza states that they traveled eight leagues 
more or less from the junction of the rivers to a place of 
many people which they named Santa Catalina. The second 
day they continued up the river and apparently crossed the 


23. Ibid, p. 325. 

24. Quoted in Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana and Texas. Trans- 
lated by C. W. Hackett, Vol. II, pp. 349-352, Austin, 1934. 

25. Translated in Historical Documents Relating to New Merico, Nueva Viscaya, 
and Approaches Thereto, to 1778, edited by C.:W. Hackett, Vol. III, pp. 360-363, Car- 
negie Institution, Washington, D.C., 1937. 

26. Included in the “nations” listed in all probability were the Jumano and the 
Cibolo, bison nomads who traded with the La Junta Indians and were probably resident 
there during the winter season. (Jumano and Patarabueye; Relations at La Junta de 
los Rios by J. Charles Kelley. Dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Department of Anthropology 
of Harvard University, 1948). 

27. “Certificaciénes,’"” made at La Junta while en route from the Jumanos, May 
and June. “Autos Sobre los Socorros. ...’" Archivo General y Piblico de Mezico, 
Provincias Internas, Tomo 37, Expediente 4, 1684. 
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Sierra Grande back to the upper Conchos, thence up stream 
to Julimes and overland to El] Paso. Eight leagues from 
Santa Catalina and across the Sierra Grande, apparently at 
Cuchillo Parado, they noted an Indian rancheria which they 
called Santa Polonia. Beyond this, and ending at a distance 
of eleven leagues, they found a series of almost continuous 
rancherias along the river, apparently in the San Pedro- 
Vegas region, which they named Santa Teresa. 


The Trasvina Retis Entrada (1715): 


In the spring of 1715, Don Juan Antonio de Trasvina 
Retis accompanied by 30 soldiers and a party of Indians 
from the pueblos of San Antonio de Julimes, San Pablo, 
Santa Cruz, and San Pedro de Conchos, escorted two priests 
to the La Junta pueblos to establish missions there.** The 
Indians were led by Don Antonio de la Cruz of Julimes, gov- 
ernor of the four Conchos pueblos, and by birth a native of 
San Francisco de La Junta. The party followed the Rio Con- 
chos to the pueblo of San Pedro near the Sierra Grande. This 
pueblo of Cholomes Indians had 190 occupants and cultivated 
many crops. Here the Spaniards were told that at a marsh 
two leagues away was the home of the chief Don Andrés 
Coyame, the ruler of all the Cholomes Indians. This is ob- 
viously a reference to the rancheria or pueblo later known 
as Coyame, or Collamé. A short distance farther down the 
Conchos they came to an outlying pueblo of La Junta Indians 
(Conejos nation) called Cuchillo Parado and re-named Nu- 
estra Sefiora de Begonia, with 24 occupants (elsewhere given 
as 44). 

Leaving Nuestra Sefiora de Begonia the party crossed 
a rough ridge at a distance of one-half league and then 
traveled altogether five leagues to La Cuesta Grande, at the 
foot of the main Cuchillo Parado ridge. The following day 
they crossed this ridge, following the short-cut route, to the 
Rio Conchos at El Mesquite pueblo, 12 leagues distant. El 


28. The records of this entrada including the rich diary of Trasvina Retis are 
reproduced in ‘“‘The Founding of Missions at La Junta de los Rios,’”’ translated by 
Reginald C. Reindorp, Supplementary Studies of the Texas Catholic Historical Society, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Austin, 1938. The original document is in the Archivo de San Francisco 
el grande, Biblioteca Nacional, Mexico. 
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Mesquite, renamed Nuestra Sefiora de Loreto, was the first 
actual La Junta pueblo visited. About one league down the 
Conchos they found the pueblo of the Cacalotes Indians, re- 
named San Juan Bautista, and four leagues down stream at 
the junction of the Conchos and the Rio Grande they came to 
the pueblo of San Francisco de la Junta, of the Opoxmes 
Indians. 

The pueblo of Nuestra Sefiora de Aranzazu of the Cone- 
jos Nation, located one and one-half leagues up the Rio 
Grande from San Francisco was noted although it may not 
have been visited. The Rio Conchos was crossed by raft to 
the pueblo of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe, the largest of 
all the La Junta pueblos, in which were united the Polacmes 
and Sibulas nations, each with its own plaza.” 

Beginning about one league below Guadalupe and on the 
banks of the Rio Grande, three other pueblos, located close 
together, were described. The description and location of the 
pueblos is given in vague terms and it seems likely that Tras- 
vina Retis did not himself visit this group. The first pueblo 
of the group named, but not necessarily the nearest, was 
Puliques, renamed Sefior San José; the second pueblo named 
was that of the Conchos Indians and was named San Antonio 
de Padua; the third and largest was that of the Poxalmas 
Indians and was named San Cristébal. 

In all, the total number of Indians supposedly counted 
by the expedition, or by the native chiefs at the orders of 
Trasvina Retis, was 1405, including 80 who were absent 
working in the fields of San Bartolomé, but not including 44 
(24?) Conejos Indians of Cuchillo Parado nor the Cholomes 
Indians of San Pedro. The diary of Trasvina Retis gives con- 
siderable information as to the architecture of the villages 


29. At least, he crossed either the Rio Conchos or the Rio Grande. The writer 
in earlier papers assumed that the river crossed was the Rio Grande, not the Conchos. 
Castafieda (C. E. Castafieda, Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, Vol. II, Chapter V, pp. 
197-221, Austin, 1938) and Daniels (op. cit. [note 3]) also accept this interpretation. 
But the records do not identify by name the river crossed; this must be established by 
inference. However, in the light of the more detailed reports of later explorers who did 
specify their route in detail and with place names, the identification of the river 
crossed as the Rio Conchos seems certain; Castafeda and Daniels, as well as the 
present writer, have misconstrued the general text. This conclusion is verified by re- 
examination of the original arguments by which the stream was identified as the Rio 
Grande (infra, pp. 000.) 
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and houses, the native agriculture, and the disposition and 
dress of the Indians. At this time churches appear to have 
been standing in most if not all the villages, but in disrepair, 
and European traits were already conspicuously present, 
including dress, use of the Spanish language, agricultural 
products, tools, and perhaps irrigation methods, and some 
architectural features, to mention only the more obvious. 
The expedition ordered the rebuilding of the churches, left 
the priests and numbers of domestic animals and other sup- 
plies on hand and returned up the Conchos to the point of 
departure. 


The La Junta Pueblos and Missions After 1715: 


Following the expedition of Trasvina Retis to La Junta, 
* the missions established there were maintained more or less 
permanently, with intervals of abandonment, throughout the 
remainder of the Indian period. Additional priests were dis- 
patched to La Junta in 1716 and the missions of Nuestro 
Senor La Redonda del Collamé, Nuestra Senior Padre San 
Francisco, San Pedro del Cuchillo Parado, San Juan, and 
San Cristébal were founded.*® The missions were tempo- 
rarily abandoned in 1718 but reoccupied shortly thereafter 
and not again abandoned until 1725. Following the Indian 
uprising of that year they were perhaps not reoccupied until 
1732 or 1733, although the data are somewhat contradictory. 
In the latter years, however, they were reoccupied and cer- 
tainly not abandoned again. 


The Ydoiaga Entrada (1747-1748) : 


In the year 1747 three separate expeditions visited La 
Junta as a part of a plan for examination of the area between 
the mouth of the Rio Conchos and the settlements on the 
lower Rio Grande in Coahuila, and to determine the feasi- 
bility of placing a presidio at La Junta. 

The first and most important of these entradas was that 
made by Captain Joseph de Ydoiaga.*! Ydoiaga’s party left 
San Bartolomé on the upper Rio Conchos in November, 1747, 


30. ‘Declaration of Fray Miguel de Menchero, Santa Barbara, May 10, 1744,” 
translation in Hackett, Historical Documents ..., Vol. III, p. 394-412. 
31. Ydoiaga, op. cit. [note 4]. 
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and followed the general course of the river toward La 
Junta. Some 29 leagues below San Antonio de Julimes the 
party came to the pueblo of Santa Cruz de los Cholomes 
located on the Rio Conchos near present day Pueblito. This 
was an outlying La Junta colony recently founded by 299 
refugees from Coyame, Cuchillo Parado and the Rio Grande 
above La Junta. 

The expedition then journeyed to Coyame and thence on 
to the lower Rio Conchos by way of the cut-off trail over the 
Sierra Grande. A scouting party visited the site of Cuchillo 
Parado and found it deserted, as was Coyame. Continuing 
Jown the river the party came first to E] Mesquite and then 
to the pueblo of San Juan Bautista, located four leagues 
across the hills from the canyon mouth and on the north side 
of the river. The Mesquite Indians had their lands on the 
south side of the Rio Conchos opposite San Juan. The Mes- 
quites had joined the Cacolotes of San Juan in this vicinity 
for protection against the Apache. Here also various Conejos 
and Cholomes Indians had gathered. 

Continuing down the north (and west) side of the river 
for four leagues Ydoiaga came to San Francisco de la Junta, 
located, as it is today, just northwest of the junction of the 
Rio Conchos with the Rio Grande. The party then traveled 
one league southeast across two branches of the Rio Conchos, 
just above the spot where that river joined the Rio Grande, 
to the pueblo of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe. Continuing 
down the southwestern or Mexican side of the Rio Grande 
the party came to the pueblo of San Antonio de los Puliques, 
three short leagues from Guadalupe, en route passing San 
Cristébal, which was situated on the northeastern side of the 
joined rivers halfway between the other two pueblos. 

Ydoiaga and his party were then conducted eleven 
leagues farther down the Rio Grande to another fertile val- 
ley, obviously the Redford valley, located just above the head 
of a deep canyon through which the river ran. In the middle 
of this valley and on the northern bank they found the ruins 
of the former pueblo of Tapalcolmes, where the Pescados 
Indians had lived before going to Puliques. The party then 
returned up the river some 13 leagues and crossed to the 
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northern bank, above Puliques pueblo, to the pueblo of San 
Cristébal, located directly on the bank of the Rio Grande and 
midway between Puliques and Guadalupe. The Spaniards 
then traveled to the site of the former Cibolo pueblo. The 
ruins of this pueblo were found 13 leagues north and east of 
Cristébal in a deep arroyo or canyon where a spring emerged 
from a high mountain. Traces of farming activities and 
adobe house ruins, possibly those of a Catholic chapel, were 
found here. 

Ydoiaga returned to San Francisco pueblo at La Junta 
and after a few days made a long journey up the Rio Grande 
to find and punish hostile Indians reported to be living at El 
Cajén. En route, he found an abandoned pueblo of the Teco- 
lotes Indians on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande about 
seven leagues above La Junta. No other pueblos, occupied or 
deserted, were found on the Rio Grande above this point, and 
the remainder of Ydoiaga’s journey up the river and his re- 
turn is of no concern in this paper. After remaining in La 
Junta for some months and sending out various other scout- 
ing expeditions, Ydoiaga and his party returned up the Rio 
Conchos to their headquarters. 


The Rabago y Teran Entrada (1746-1747) : 


An exploring party led by Don Pedro de Rabago y Teran, 
Governor of Coahuila, traveled across the mountains of Coa- 
huila to the lower Big Bend, thence across the southern tip 
of that region, and then back into present day Chihuahua 
and through the Sierra Rica region to La Junta.*? The last 
two days of travel of this party brought them along the route 
now followed by the Ojinaga-Chihuahua City highway from 
about the vicinity of Chapé (or E] Nogal) to Ojinaga, which 
was at that time Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe. After camp- 
ing overnight in the plaza of this pueblo the Spaniards 
traveled down the Rio Grande to the Redford valley. In the 
middle of this valley and on the northeast bank of the Rio 
Grande they saw the ruined adobe walls of a mission, which 


32. “Diario de la Compania executada por el Govern®’ de Coahuila Don Pedro de 
Rébago y Terdn en el afo de 1747, para el reconocimiento de las margenes del Rio 
Grande del Norte,”” Mexico, Archivo General de la Nacion, Historia, Vol. 52, Expediente 
No. 6. Hackett Transcripts, Archives Collection, The University of Texas. 
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was said to be the old site of the pueblo of San Antonio de 
Puliques [actually of the Pescados Indians of that pueblo] 
where the Tapalcolmes Indians had formerly lived. Here 
the party crossed the northern bank of the Rio Grande and 
followed the river upstream to the Pueblo of San Cristébal 
located on the northern bank. Here the expedition crossed to 
the south bank of the Rio Grande and returned to Guadalupe. 
Or. a later scouting trip Rabago y Teran journeyed to San 
Juan pueblo, located on the Rio Conchos some five or six 
leagues from Guadalupe. Here on the banks of the river 
there were distinct groups of jacales in which lived the Cone- 
jos, Cacalotes, Mesquites, and other Indians. He then re- 
turned down the Rio Conchos to San Francisco and two days 
later began his return to Coahuila, leaving the river in the 
vicinity of San Cristébal and Puliques in order to follow a 
new route across the Big Bend and thence through Coahuila 
to Monclova. 


The Vidaurre Entrada (1747-1748) : 


A party led by Don Fermin de Vidaurre, Capitan of the 
Presidio of Santiago de Mapimi, traveled from Mapimi to 


Monclova and thence across Coahuila, by a slightly different 
route from that followed by Rabago y Teran, across the Big 
Bend, and back into Chihuahua, thence through the Sierra 
Rica area to La Junta, striking the Rio Grande on the south 
side, between the pueblos of San Antonio de Puliques and 
Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe.** The following day the party 
went four leagues farther up the Rio Grande, past Guada- 
lupe, crossed the Rio Conchos to San Francisco de la Junta, 
and then went four leagues farther up the same river to San 
Juan pueblo where they joined Ydoiaga’s forces. 


The Rubin de Celis Entrada (1750-1751) : 


In 1750 a party led by Alonso Victores Rubin de Celis 
left El Paso (modern Juarez) and marched approximately 
71 leagues due south, following the modern Juarez-Chihua- 


33. ‘“Derrotero, Diario, y Autos Echos por el cap" del R' Presidio de S"tiago de 
Mapimi D. Fermin de Vidaurre en Reconocimiento de las Marjenes del Rio del Norte 
hasta los Pueblos de la Junta,” Mezico, Archivo General de la Nacion, Historia, Vol. 
53, Expediente No. 8. Hackett Transcripts, Archives Collection, The University of 
Texas. 
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hua City highway, to the vicinity of Carrizal, thence 15 
leagues southeast to Hormigas, and then 24 leagues east to 
the Rio Conchos.** Apparently most of the latter part of the 
journey followed the present route of the Orient railway 
from near Encantada to the vicinity of Pueblito on the Rio 
Conchos. During the final stages of the journey the Span- 
iards were guided by Suma Indians who were en route toa 
new pueblo that had been established on the river. 

The party went 14 leagues down the Rio Conchos to this 
“new” pueblo, which apparently was located near modern 
San Pedro, if not on its actual site. This town was situated 
on the northern bank of the Conchos and just across a high 
mountain ridge from Cuchillo Parado, farther down the 
river.** The party then detoured over the mountains to the 
deserted pueblo of Coyame. A scouting party followed the 
arroyo down to the Conchos; across the river here could be 
seen the houses of Cuchillo Parado on the east bank. The In- 
dian guide said that people of the same nation as the pueblo 
just up stream lived there. In subsequent days the expedition 
traveled 24 leagues east over the Sierra Grande and down 
into the meadows of the Rio Conchos near San Juan Pueblo. 

Immediately after descending to the Conchos valley the 
Spaniards saw jacales across the river on the north bank; 
soon thereafter they came to the outlying houses of Mes- 
quites Pueblo on the south bank. A league and a half beyond 
they came to San Juan pueblo. This town was located on two 
small hills, divided by an arroyo, on the north side of the Rio 
Conchos. 


After leaving San Juan the party marched three leagues 
down the north side of the Rio Conchos to San Francisco, 


34. ‘“‘Testimonio de los autos del reconocimiento fecho [hecho?] Rio avajo de el 
Norte desde el expresado Rio hasta las Misiones de la Junta de dicho Rio, y el de 
Conchos, por el Capitan del Real Presidio del Paso Don Alonso Victores Rubin de 
Zelis,”” Archivo General de Indias, Audiencia de Guadalajara, Quaderno 5, 136-67-3-30. 
Transcript in Archives Collection, The University of Texas. 

35. Just above the smal] Cuchillo Parado valley the Rio Conchos emerges from 
a steep sided canyon, the Cafion de Prisa, which cuts through a high mountain ridge. 
A winding, well-worn horse and foot trail comes down the northeastern side of this 
ridge following the river canyon on the southeast side. This, said the people of Cu- 
chillo Parado, was the direct trail from San Pedro, located a short distance across the 
mountain ridge. It seems probable that this is an old established trail and that the 
pueblo was San Pedro. But if so it was not a new pueblo, since Trasvina Retis visited 
and described San Pedro in this location in 1715. 
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located on a short high hill which formed a point near where 
the two rivers joined. Across the Rio Conchos could be seen 
the houses of the pueblo of Guadalupe, occupying the crest of 
another high hill overlooking the lowlands of the east bank 
of that river. The party did not cross the flooding Rio Con- 


chos but instead returned northward up the Rio Grande to 
E] Paso. 


Late 18th Century and 19th Century Entradas: 


The Spaniards finally established a presidio at La Junta 
in 1759-1760 at the time of the second entrada of Rubin de 
Celis.** Pedro Tamarén y Romeral in 1765 described the La 
Junta pueblos, adding some information of value to our 
knowledge of their iocation and history, but it is not clear 
whether or not he had personally visited La Junta.*? In 1771 
Nicolas de Lafora started from Chihuahua to La Junta as 
part of his tour of inspection of the frontier presidios. After 
having gone only a short distance however, he was informed 
that the presidio had been moved from La Junta to Julimes 
and conseq.ently the trip was discontinued. Nevertheless, 
his comments add to our knowledge of La Junta at this late 
period.** In 1773 Hugo O’Connor made a tour of inspection 
of the border presidios and proposed presidio sites. He came 
to La Junta through the Sierra Rica pass from San Carlos 
and after a brief inspection of the deserted presidio returned 
to Chihuahua via the Rio Conchos.*® Numerous expeditions 
visited the portions of Texas adjacent to La Junta in the late 
18th century and early 19th century but either they did not 
visit the river junction or else the data given regarding the 
La Junta pueblos in the documents consulted is negligible. 


36. This statement is based on Castafieda, op. cit. [note 29], pp. 229-230. Cas- 
tafieda does not give his source and the present writer has been unable to locate the 
documents of the entrada. 

87. Pedro Tamerén y Romeral, Demostracién del Vastisimo Obispado de la Nueva 
Vizeaya, 1765, Durango, Sinaloa, Sonora, Arizona, Nuevo Mexico, Chihuahua, y Por- 
ciones de Texas, Coahuila, y Zacatecas, con una introduccién bibliografica y acotaciénes 
por Vito Alessio Robles. Biblioteca Historica Mexicana de Obras Inéditas, 7, Mexico. 
Antigua Libreria Robredo, de José Porrua e Hijos, 1937. 

88. Nicolas de Lafora, Relacién del Viaje que Hizo a los Presidios Internos, Situa- 
dos en la Frontera de la América Septentrional, Perteneciente al Rey de Espaiia, Con 
un Limitar Bibliografico y Acotaciénes, por Vito Alessio Robles. Editorial Pedro Ro- 
bredo, Mexico, D. F., 1939. 

39. “O'Connor to the Viceroy, May 10, 1773," Archivo General de Indias, Audi- 
encia de Guadalajara, Dunn Transcripts, 1773-1741, pp. 91-93. Archives Collection, The 
University of Texas. 
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In the 1850’s field parties of the U. S. and Mexican Boundary 
Commission visited La Junta and some geographic descrip- 
tions which they published are of value.4° Other than this 
the reports of United States explorers and military men have 
not been found of value with regard to the La Junta pueblos. 


IV. Archaeology 


Archaeological reconnaissance and excavation in the La 
Junta region and the related drainage areas of the Rio Con- 
chos and the Rio Grande have contributed many data regard- 
ing the La Junta pueblos and their locations. The general 
archaeology of the area is now fairly well known, although 
the details are as yet vague. 

There seems to have been a long earlier occupation of 
the region, probably dating back several thousand years be- 
fore the Christian era, by peoples with a primitive food 
gathering culture, termed the Big Bend Aspect. Sites of this 
culture are found primarily in the mountains and plateaus, 
especially in rock shelters, but there must have been some 
occupation of the river valleys as well. The last manifesta- 
tion of this aspect, the Chisos Focus, represents a late cul- 
tural development, particularly well represented in the 
mountains surrounding La Junta, which shows influence 
from agricultural—pottery making peoples. This way of 
life may have survived in modified form in the primitive cul- 
ture of the historic Chizos Indians. 

Concurrently with the development of the Chisos Focus 
other peoples came into the region bringing with them a new 
cultural tradition, involving such traits as the use of the bow 
and arrow, snub-nose scrapers, and finely worked flake 
knives of stone. This Livermore Focus may have appeared 
as early as 900 A.D. Although the focus apparently repre- 
sents the culture of a Plains hunting people, it must have 
played an important part in the development of the La Junta 
pueblos, because the lithic industry, including many specific 
artifact types, introduced at this time survived as the lithic 
tradition of the La Junta culture. 


40. Major William E. Emory, Report on the U. S. and Mezico Boundary Survey. 
House of Representatives, 1857. Washington, D.C. 
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By about 1000-1100 A.D. a sedentary, agricultural, 
pottery-making way of life had begun to spread down the Rio 
Grande valley from the vicinity of El] Paso. By about 1200- 
1300 permanent villages of peoples possessing this culture 
had been established throughout the Rio Grande and Rio 
Conchos valleys adjacent to La Junta. Here developed the 
first phase of a specialized local culture which the archaeolo- 
gists have called the Bravo Valley Aspect. This first village- 
dwelling culture of the Bravo Valley Aspect is known as the 
La Junta Focus, dated at about 1200-1400 A.D., and repre- 
sents the most widespread utilization of the region by farm- 
ing peoples. Most of the historic La Junta pueblos have de- 
bris of this prehistoric culture underlying the later ruins and 
refuse, and in addition there are numerous other village sites 
throughout the area that were occupied only during the 
earlier period and for some reason, probably arising out of 
ecological factors, were abandoned at its close. 

The beginning of the second period of the Bravo Valley 
Aspect, the Concepcién Focus, dated at 1400-1700 A. D., 
found the area occupied by sedentary peoples reduced to the 
immediate vicinity of La Junta, the Redford valley to the 
south, and the lower drainage of the Rio Conchos above La 
Junta. This was also a time when new peoples and a new 
cultural tradition came into the region, bringing changes in 
house type, pottery type, and probably changes in the non- 
material aspects of the culture as well. It is possible that the 
Toyah Focus, a plains-type hunting culture employing the 
bow and arrow, a specialized pottery type, skin tipis, and 
other local specialties was the culture responsible for these 
changes. This focus is thought to represent the archaeologi- 
cal culture of the Jumano Indians, who enjoyed an intimate 
trade and friendship relationship with the La Junta peoples 
and perhaps should even be included with them. However 
the Jumano were plains hunters who at best only spent the 
cold winter months at La Junta, returning to the bison plains 
to hunt and trade when spring came each year. The archae- 
ological remains which they left are inextricably mixed at 
La Junta with Concepcién Focus there. It is possible that 
the Jumano, and the Toyah Focus, represent the advance 
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wave of Athapascan migration into the area, but on the 
other hand they may represent a development in situ out of 
the older Livermore Focus. 

At any rate the Concepcién Focus represents the archae- 
ological remains of the culture which the Spanish explorers 
found and described in the La Junta towns in the 16th and 
17th centuries. The documentary descriptions agree with and 
supplement the archaeological findings. As Spanish influence 
grew greater at La Junta, we find ever increasing evidence 
in the archaeological remains and in the documents of the 
progressive acculturation of the native culture. This period 
of Spanish-influenced native culture at La Junta, the mission 
period, has been called the Conchos Focus, and it is more or 
less arbitrarily referred to the 18th century, although the 
beginning date may actually have been as early as the time 
of the founding of the first missions in 1683 and the end of 
the period may actually belong well into the 19th century. 
The initial and terminal dates of such a period must be a 
matter of definition. 

By the time the first Anglo-Americans entered the La 
Junta area in the middle 19th century, the native culture 
apparently was quite well integrated into the local Mexican 
culture, as it is today. Nevertheless, in pottery, house type, 
economy, and perhaps in many other ways the Indian ele- 
ments survive in the modern Mexican culture. Ruins belong- 
ing to this 19th and early 20th century Mexican period are 
referred to the Alamitos Focus and are easily recognized 
and differentiated from the earlier Conchos Focus archae- 
ological remains, although both contain historic artifacts. 


V. Location and Description of the La Junta Pueblos 


Identification of the exact sites of historic Indian pueblos 
is often difficult or impossible. It is through a fortunate com- 
bination of circumstances that the sites of most of the La 
Junta pueblos can be identified with some assurance of ac- 
curacy. First of all, the physiography of the region is bold; 
there are many lasting and outstanding features in the land- 
scape which form sure landmarks. Thus, the exact location 
of the junction of the Rio Conchos and the Rio Grande is not 
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static, but shifts from time to time. But the range of shifting 
of both rivers is restricted by the gravel mesas which en- 
close them on either hand. The outstanding landmarks are 
geologically much older than any of the cultural remains and 
apparently have changed very little in appearance during 
the last thousand years or so. Even the shifting courses of 
the rivers are imprinted indelibly on the valley floor in the 
form of old abandoned channels. ; 

Secondly, several of the pueblos still exist today as Mexi- 
can towns and have the same name by which they were 
known in the 18th Century. The locations of these towns 
correspond to the descriptions given in the documents and 
provide both a check on the accuracy of the records and 
specific anchors to which the other town locations may be 
tied. Thirdly, not one but several entradas described most 
of the pueblos; the combined records check and supplement 
individual descriptions. Fourthly, archaeological sites by 
virtue of their nature and location are easily discovered in 
this region and it seems sure that the sites of the great ma- 
jority of both late prehistoric and historic villages of this 
culture have been located. Most of these prove to have been 
continuously occupied over several centuries throughout the 
existence of the Bravo Valley Aspect and those that survived 
into the historic period carry sure signs of the historic oc- 
cupation on their exposed surfaces. This factor reduces the 
potential locations of the pueblos to a small number of 
choices, or only one in specific cases, and coupled with the 
landmarks in each instance makes specific identifications 
possible and dependable. Furthermore, the permanence of 
occupation indicated by the archaeological deposits disposes 
of the suggestion that the principal villages were transitory 
rancherias moved from spot to spot over the years. 

Where there is an archaeological site of the historic 
period in the proper physiographic location and in the speci- 
fied spatial relation to other towns, and no other sites of the 
appropriate period exist in similar locations in the vicinity, 
and especially when the town still bears the name of the 
former Indian pueblo, there can be little doubt of its identi- 
fication. But when any of these lines of evidence are lacking, 
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fragmentary or contradictory, or if they are inferential and 
not specific, then there may be reason to doubt the identifica- 
tion proposed, and at best the probability of an accurate 
identification having been made is decreased accordingly. 
Several of the principal La Junta pueblo sites have been 
located with fair assurance as indicated in the following 
pages, but in some instances there must remain doubt. 


San Antonio de Julimes (“El Xacal’’?) : 


Julimes is not usually classed among the La Junta pueb- 
los, and strictly speaking should not be so identified. But the 
Julimes Indians themselves represent one of the main ethnic 
elements in the aboriginal La Junta population; the governor 
of Julimes on occasion originally came from San Francisco 
de La Junta, and there remained a strong bond between 
Julimes and the river junction towns. There is even some 
evidence that San Antonio de Julimes was a colony founded 
in the middle 17th century by Julimes Indians who came 
from La Junta to work in the plantations and mines of the 
upper Rio Conchos.*! For that reason it will be considered 
briefly in this report. 

The Rodriguez and Espejo entradas found the Rio Con- 
chos above Cuchillo Parado occupied by the Conchos Indians. 
On the Rio Conchos two leagues below the mouth of the Rio 
San Pedro, approximately at the present location of modern 
Julimes, Chihuahua, the Espejo expedition halted at a place 
called ‘‘E] Xacal.” Luxan states that it was given this name 
because Lope de Aristi, captain from Santa Barbara, took 
captives there and built a jacal hut in which to protect his 
prisoners from the rain. Here the Espejo expedition found 
a cross marking the grave of Captain Francisco Sanchez 
Chamuscado, the leader of the Rodriguez expedition, who 
had been buried here earlier, the same year.*” 

When Mendoza came up the Rio Conchos from La Junta 
en route to El Paso in 1684 he found the pueblo of San An- 
tonio de Julimes in approximately its present location, settled 
with Christian Indians, and long enough established to have 
~~ 41. “Notes on Julimes, Chihuahua,” by J. Charles Kelley. El Palacio, Vol. 56, No. 


12, pp. 358-361, December, 1949. - 
42. Luxdn, in Hammond and Rey, op. cit. [note 18], p. 52. 
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an adobe church in the plaza.** Significantly, at this time the 
La Junta Indians, including the Julimes, were already en- 
gaged in going up the Conchos to work in the mines and plan- 
tations of Parral and Santa Barbara.** Other than this there 
is no information regarding the founding of Julimes. The 
present town is situated some 60 miles east of Chihuahua 
City on the high gravel mesas on the east bank of the Rio 
Conchos, overlooking fertile flood-plain farm lands and a 
shallow ford in the stream, and adjoining a fresh water creek 
and a hot spring. The modern inhabitants are quite conscious 
of their Indian ancestry and are quick to point out to 
strangers the location of the “indigenous pueblo,” on the 
gravel mesas northwest of the town. Archaeological ma- 
terials collected from this site include no artifacts definitely 
prehistoric or early historic in age; indeed they correspond 
most closely with the specimens found in the late 18th cen- 
tury refuse heaps of the La Junta pueblos. Thus the archae- 
ological collections yield no data regarding the documented 
early historic period at Julimes, much less information re- 
garding the date and circumstances of its founding. The 
older refuse and ruins may lie under the buildings of the 
present town, or there is a slight possibility that early Juli- 


43. Mendoza, Certificaciénes, 1684 [note 27]. 

44. Thus the Jumano, Juan Sabeata, declared at Parral in 1689 “that through 
some Indians who have come to their rancherias [the Jumano camps at La Junta] 
from [Parral] and from the labor on its hacienda they have learned of the good 
opinions that the Indians have of the governor.”’ (““The Governor Arrives,” in Hackett, 
Pichardo’s Treatise . . ., Il, 40, p. 261.) And Fray Agustin de Colina, president of the 
missions of La Junta, spoke of “‘the departure of the poor [La Junta] Indians to work 
on the haciendas.” (“Declaration of Fray Agustin de Colina,” ibid., pp. 241-243). The 
records of the Trasvina Retis entrada in 1715 supply ample additional data with regard 
to this migratory labor force from La Junta. Thus, the Indians of San Pedro pueblo 
were “in the habit of going to the estates of General Don Juan Cortés del Rey .. . to 
work.” “Don Santiago [General of the Cholomes] was on the point of going with some 
people to cut the said Cortés’ wheat.’’ The Julimes Indians of San Francisco de la 
Junta spoke very good Spanish and wore Spanish clothes. “In order to buy clothes, 
they travel more than one hundred thirty leagues at the risk of meeting enemies to 
work on the farm estates of San Bartolomé Valley.”’ The Governor of San Antonio de 
Julimes, General Don Antonio de la Cruz, was himself a native of San Francisco de la 
Junta and had on occasion brought his own people to help the La Junta Indians fight 
the Apache. At San Francisco de Cuellar, Trasvina Retis wrote, “A few days after 
returning here from La Junta de los Rios, Captain Don Pedro with forty Indians came 
from there er route to the wheat harvest on the farms of the San Bartolomé Valley. 
Trasvina Retis asked the Viceroy to authorize the Indians to work on his own farms, 
instead of going twice as far to work on the farms of the San Bartolomé valley. (Tras- 
vina Retis, in Reindorp, op. cit. [note 28]. 
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mes may have been situated on the west side of the river.*® 

There is a somewhat remote possibility that prior to 1684 
the original Julimes pueblo may have been located some dis- 
tance farther down the Rio Conchos at the approximate 
location of the pueblo of Santa Cruz. In 1715 Trasvina Retis 
noted that the Santa Cruz site, located near modern Pueb- 
lito, had earlier been occupied by the Auchanes Indians who 
had since then been incorporated in Julimes. In 1771 Nicolas 
de Lafora left Chihuahua City en route to inspect the Presi- 
dio del Norte at La Junta. He apparently followed the gen- 
eral line of the present day Orient railway out of Chihuahua 
to the vicinity of Hormigas. Here he was told that the road 
he was following continued to Julimes and then on to La 
Junta. But by no stretch of the imagination could this be 
true; the road led to the Rio Conchos at Pueblito, near the 
old home of the Auchanes Indians, and thence on to La Junta. 
Julimes itself lay many miles up stream and on an alternate 
and entirely distinct route from Chihuahua to La Junta. 

Later Lafora learned that Presidio del Norte had been 
moved from La Junta and reestablished at “Julimes el 
Viejo.” ** Could this “Old Julimes” be the Santa Cruz pueblo 
formerly occupied by the Auchanes, and was Presidio del 
Norte established there during the period of abandonment 
of La Junta by the Spaniards, rather than at San Antonio 
de Julimes as customarily thought? And was Julimes el Viejo 
the original site of Julimes from which it was moved to a 
better location up stream? This would fit nicely with the 
theory of the establishment of Julimes as a colony of La 
Junta-Indians who had become laborers in the haciendas and 
mines of the upper Rio Conchos and settled progressively 
closer to their source of income. 

In 1765 Pedro Tamarén y Romeral noted that the popu- 


45. Thus, both the Trasvina Retis and Ydoiaga expeditions apparently went down 
the west bank of the river from Julimes to the Vado de los Cholomes some seven leagues 
below La Junta, described on occasion as the “‘first crossing of the Rio Conchos,"’ where 
they crossed to the east bank. High mesas suitable for the location of a town are lack- 
ing on the west bank in this vicinity but there are several small towns situated on the 
lowlands only a short distance up stream from the Julimes ford and ferry. No archae- 
ological evidence was noted there of the former existence of an old pueblo, but only a 
cursory search was made. But Lafora’s map of 1771 shows Julimes in. its present 
location. 

46. Robles, Nicolas de Lafora, Relacién ..., pp. 72-74. 
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lation of Julimes had been reduced to seven families of In- 
dians, totaling 52 persons. By that time at least it occupied 
its present site on the east side of the Rio Conchos. At that 
late date it was still the last of the true peaceful and Chris- 
tianized pueblos, the “jumping-off place” for entradas into 
the La Junta region and the despoblado as it had been 
throughout the 18th century. For this reason the “‘gente de 
razon” had been inclined to desert their homes and fertile 
fields there in fear of the Apache.**? According to Robles the 
population in 1937 was 1,411** and there are many small 
hamlets located nearby on the western side of the Conchos. 


Santa Cruz (Ranchos de Herran?): 


There are extensive areas of lowland suitable for riverine 
and temporal farming along the Rio Conchos valley imme- 
diately above and below the Orient Railway bridge, in the 
vicinity of the modern towns of Santo Domingo in the upper 
valley, Falomir at the bridge, and Pueblito in the lower val- 
ley. Rodriguez and Espejo found Conchos Indian rancherias 
along this stretch of the river in 1581-1583, and in 1684 Men- 
doza noted almost continuous rancherias, perhaps Conchos, 
in this vicinity. Trasvina Retis in 1715 noted at about the 
location of Pueblito or Falomir the deserted pueblo of Santa 
Cruz, at the old Rancho de Herran, where the Auchanes In- 
dians, who had now been incorporated in San Antonio de 
Julimes, had formerly lived. As far back as 1684, the head 
chief of the Conchos named the Auchanes (Yaochane) as 
one of the confederacy of Conchos (and La Junta) tribes 
which he had governed since 1642.** In 1747 Ydoiaga found 
the new pueblo of Santa Cruz established on the old site by 
refugees from Coyame, Cuchillo Parado, and the Rio Grande. 
The new. pueblo included Cholomes, Conejos, Tecolotes, and 
some heathen Indians, total 299 persons. They raised corn, 
calabashes, and beans in the moist river lowlands and were 
said to have ample lands to care for their needs. They had 
united in this pueblo because of repeated Apache attacks on 


47. Robles, Pedro Tamerdén y Romerdal, Demostracién .. ., p. 155. 

48. Ibid, p. 155. 

49. Quoted in Carl Sauer, ““The Distribution of Aboriginal Tribes and Languages 
in Northwestern Mexico,’ Ibero-Americana, 5, p. 64, Berkeley, 1934. 
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their smaller individual home pueblos. Only four years later, 
in 1751, Rubin de Celis was led by Suma Indians to the Rio 
Conchos in this locality but mentions only small Indian ran- 
cherias in the vicinity. Significantly, the Indians of Cuchillo 
Parado had returned to their own pueblo at this time, ap- 
parently deserting the community colonization project at 
Santa Cruz. The writer searched farmlands and bluffs across 
the Rio Conchos from Pueblito in the summer of 1949 with- 
out finding any archaeological sites, and high water in the 
river made it impossible to check the more promising areas 
on the northwestern bank near the pueblo. In the summer of 
1951 an archaeological site was discovered on the bluffs on 
the east side of the Rio Conchos opposite Santo Domingo, 
and another on a low knoll east of the river in the valley 
opposite Falomir. Neither of these sites nor the others that 
certainly must exist there could be specifically identified as 
Santa Cruz. But from the documentary evidence the various 
expeditions travelled from Las Chorreras in the mountains 
to the south to the Rio Conchos at a point about two leagues 
above Santa Cruz. They could have reached the river as far 
upstream as Santo Domingo or as far down stream as Falo- 
mir. Santa Cruz, located two leagues down the river, was 
probably located on the east bank near Falomir or the west- 
ern bank near Pueblito. No data are immediately available 
regarding the founding of the modern towns here and their 
relation to the older pueblo. 


San Pedro (Santa Teresa?) : 

This is not the pueblo San Pedro de Conchos, which is 
located on the Rio San Pedro, a branch of the Rio Conchos 
above Julimes. This pueblo was located on the Rio Conchos 
about 14 leagues below Pueblito, just across a mountain 
ridge from Cuchillo Parado, and two leagues or more from 
Coyame. It was visited and named by Trasvina Retis in 1715. 
As described then it had fertile farmlands on which wheat, 
maize, pumpkins, and string beans were raised. The occu- 
pants were 190 Cholomes Indians, who were regarded as 
peripheral members of the La Junta group. Earlier, in 1684, 
Mendoza had noted extensive rancherias in this vicinity and 
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had called them, collectively, Santa Teresa. The Ydoiaga ex- 
pedition went by way of Coyame after leaving Santa Cruz, 
and there are no data as to whether San Pedro was, like 
Cuchillo Parado, abandoned at that time or not. Rubin de 
Celis found it a large and active pueblo in 1751 and noted 
that recent additions to its population were Suma apostates 
from a Rio Grande mission south of El] Paso. The natives 
were said by Rubin de Celis to be of the same nation as those 
occupying Cuchillo Parado, who were elsewhere described 
as Conejos, but it seems more probable that the identification 
of them as Cholomes by Trasvina Retis is more accurate. 
Modern'‘San Pedro is situated on the southeast bank of the 
Rio Conchos a short distance across the mountain ridge from 
Cuchillo Parado. It was not visited in the field, so nothing is 
known of its archaeology. It seems probable that the modern 
pueblo occupied approximately the same site as the former 
Indian town. 


Cuchillo Parado (Nuestra Sefiora de Cuchillo Parado; Santa 
Polonia) : 

At about the location of the ridge separating San Pedro 
and Cuchillo Parado, the Rodriguez and Espejo expeditions 
crossed a political and linguistic boundary from the Conchos 
nation to another Indian group which was said to differ in 
language from both the Conchos and the Patarabueye of the 
La Junta towns, and to be at war with both groups. Gallegos 
called this group the Cabris and Luxan termed them Passa- 
guates; immediately after leaving them the Spaniards 
crossed the Sierra Grande. This places the Cabris-Passagua- 
tes quite definitely in the Cuchillo Parado valley. 

Whatever their language and political views may have 
been, descriptions of their culture given in the documents of 
the 1581-1583 entradas place them culturally with the La 
Junta Indians, and they were so regarded in later times. 

After crossing the Sierra Grande from the lower Rio 
Conchos valley in 1684, Mendoza found in this location In- 
dian rancherias which he called Santa Polonia. Trasvina 
Retis in 1715 found the Conejos Indians living here and 
named the town Nuestra Begona de Cuchillo Parado, usually 
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shortened thereafter to Cuchillo Parado. Here were 44 In- 
dians (elsewhere given as 24) raising the same agricultural 
products as their neighbors up stream at San Pedro, and 
like them given to supplementing their farm fare with fish 
from the river. Trasvina Retis locates the town itself a short 
distance down stream from San Pedro, apparently on the 
southeast bank of the river. Half a league below the town 
there was a rough mountain ridge; beyond it was the great 
jumble of ridges of the Sierra Grande. At this point the cut- 
off trail over the mountains to Mesquite pueblo began. 

Ydoiaga in 1747 found 120 Indians from Cuchillo Parado 
among the colonists at Santa Cruz. The town of Cuchillo 
Parado was then deserted, but it was the opinion of his 
lieutenant, who inspected the site, that the farm lands there 
were better than those at the new location. 

Rubin de Celis followed the Coyame arroyo to the Rio 
Conchos opposite the town. He found it situated on the east 
bank of the river opposite the mouth of the arroyo and just 
over the mountain from San Pedro. He was told that it was 
occupied by people of the same nation as those of San Pedro; 
hence it presumably had been recently reoccupied. 

The modern town of Cuchillo Parado occupies a high 
gravel mesa overlooking the river lowlands of the east bank 
of the river near the mouth of Palo Blanco Arroyo and di- 
rectly across the Conchos from the mouth of the Coyame 
Arroyo. Just north of town a jagged but relatively low ridge, 
an escarpment formed by the upturned edge of a geologic 
stratum, trends from the river eastward toward La Mula. 
Just beyond it is the first of the several high ridges of the 
Sierra Grande. The cutoff trail to Mesquite pueblo and the 
lower Rio Conchos begins here and can plainly be seen as- 
cending the steep southern flank of the Sierra Grande. A 
mile or so to the south another high ridge trends across the 
country from east to west. The Rio Conchos runs through 
this ridge in cliff-walled Canon de Prisa, the mouth of which 
is visible from the town, as is the well torn trail from San 
Pedro winding down the ridge just east of the canyon. The 
Conchos swings in a great curve around the modern pueblo 
and there are good and relatively shallow fords across the 
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river below and above the village. On the mesas on the west- 
ern side of the river lie the scattered houses of the modern 
hamlet of Magle. This stretch of the Rio Conchos is famous 
today for its excellent fishing and the town of five hundred 
or more people benefits from this resource as well as from 
the produce of the limited amount of local farm land. 

The present situation of the town itself is by far the best 
one available in the valley. Judging from the description, 
this must have been the pueblo site in earlier days as well. 
If so, a fairly large archaeological site must underlie the 
modern town. No evidence of this ruin, if it exists, was un- 
covered but a ring of smaller archaeological sites surround 
the modern pueblo. These range in cultural affiliations, as 
judged by materials collected from their surfaces, from La 
Junta Focus (1200-1400 A.D.), through Concepcién Focus 
(1400-1700 A.D.), to Conchos (1700-1800 A.D.), and Ala- 
mito Focus (1800-present). Apparently there has been a 
more or less continuous occupation, although by only a 
small population, of the Cuchillo Parado vicinity from the 
La Junta Focus to the present day. It is reasonable to as- 
sume therefore that the former Indian population has been 
submerged in the present Mexican population, but if so the 
natives are not aware of their local Indian ancestry. 


Coyame (Nuestro Senor La Redonda del Collamé) : 

When the Trasvina Retis party visited San Pedro in 1715 
they were told that Don Andrés Coyame was the “general 
of all the Cholomes,” and that he lived with some of his 
people at a ciénega two leagues distant. One of the missions 
established in 1716 was “Nuestro Senor La Redonda del 
Collamé.” In 1747 at Santa Cruz there were 60 Indian colo- 
nists from “la Ciénega de el Coyame.” Ydoiaga visited this 
location, leaving the Rio Conchos a short distance below 
Santa Cruz and heading north three leagues to the Arroyo 
del Pastor, then eight leagues to the Ciénega del Coyame. 
This was an area of small springs but poor land located not 
far from Cuchillo Parado and some 11 leagues from the head 
of the canyon which the Rio Conchos has cut through the 
Sierra Grande. Coyame was deserted at this time. 
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Rubin de Celis in 1751 traveled north eight leagues over 
a rough mountain road from San Pedro to the marshes of 
Coyame. The water of the springs there ran down an arroyo 
which flowed into the Rio Conchos in front of Cuchillo Pa- 
rado. Coyame itself was deserted but at San Pedro Rubin 
de Celis had encountered a party of forty Indians and their 
chief, on horseback, and had been informed by the chief that 
they were from Coyame but had left there to go to the new 
pueblo because of Apache attacks.°® The name used in the 
records of this expedition was “E] Pueblo de Santa *Iaria la 
Redonda, alias el Coyame.” 

Today there exists a hamlet called Coyame located about 
11 miles west of Cuchillo Parado at the junction of the 
Coyame Arroyo and the Arroyo del Pastor. This is undoubt- 
edly the Coyame of the earlier accounts. Coyame was not 
visited in the field and nothing is known regarding archae- 
ological evidence there nor of the size or location of the 
pueblo. After its abandonment it must have been reoccupied 
in either the late 18th century or early in the following cen- 
tury because the La Junta archives contain numerous refer- 
ences to the visita of Coyame during the 19th century. 


El Mesquite (Nuestra Sefiora de Loreto) : 


After descending to the Rio Conchos valley at the foot of 
the cut-off trail across the Sierra Grande, the Rodriguez 
party came to a settlement of the Amotomanco Indians. A 
short distance farther down the Conchos they crossed over 
the intervening hills to the Rio Grande. In the same location 
the Espejo party found a settlement of Otomoaco, or Patara- 
bueye Indians. This settlement was located on the Rio Con- 
chos, in some dense mesquite groves and near a high ridge 
or sierra and a gorge, perhaps the canyon the Conchos has 
cut through the Sierra Grande, and two and one half leagues 
above the point where the cut-off trail to the Rio Grande left 
the Conchos. It will be recalled that Mendoza in 1684 noted a 


50. All the evidence is that this conversation took place at San Pedro, but these 
are obviously the same Indians who were found at Santa Cruz by Ydoiaga. Perhaps 
they had returned to Coyame to visit their old pueblo—as do modern Pueblo Indian 
colonists in New Mexico when they have moved out into more conveniently located 
farming hamlets away from the mother pueblo—and were on their way back to Santa 
Cruz. 
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“place of many people,” which he called Santa Catalina, 
eight leagues up the Conchos from La Junta and below the 
Sierra Grande in this same vicinity. 

In 1715 Trasvina Retis followed the cut-off trail over the 
Sierra Grande from Cuchillo Parado and found in the rolling 
land of the Conchos valley, apparently on the south bank of 
the river, one league above San Juan, the first of the La 
Junta pueblos. This pueblo was called El] Mesquite, but. he 
renamed it Nuestra Sefiora de Loreto. Trasvina Retis de- 
scribed the pueblo as having “its plaza in the middle, [it] is 
well fenced with a wall. Its houses and portals have thin 
walls and roofbeams of sycamore,. . .” The land was open 
and rolling on both sides of the Rio Conchos with mountains 
in the background. The Indians had much wheat, maize and 
beans planted in irrigated fields. There were 80 persons of 
all ages in the pueblo. 

Ydoiaga in 1747 came four leagues down the Conchos 
from the Sierra Grande to “el Pueblesito que llaman el Mes- 
quite.’”’ Here he counted 77 Indians of the Mesquites nation. 

Rabago y Teran in the same year inspected the San 
Juan-Mesquite area, which he found on the banks of the 
Conchos five or six leagues west of Guadalupe and two or 
three leagues above San Francisco. Here the Mesquite and 
Cacalotes (San Juan) Indians lived in distinct jacalitos. 

Rubin de Celis crossed the Sierra Grande to the Rio Con- 
chos and passed a few scattered houses of Mesquite Indians 
on the south bank of the river about one and one-half leagues 
above San Juan. Previously he had noted Indian jacales on 
the other bank. 

Tamaré6on y Romeral in 1771 mentioned Mesquite as one of 
two “‘pueblos de visita” of San Juan; the other visita of San 
Juan was Conejos. The writer was informed at Cuchillo 
Parado in 1949 that the cut-off trail over the Sierra Grande 
intersects the Rio Conchos at Mesquite pueblo. At San Juan 
the same year, he was informed that Mesquite was a small 
pueblo on the south side of the Rio Conchos a short distance 
above San Juan, apparently also above Santa Teresa on the 
north side of the river. Circumstances made it impossible to 
visit the town, so nothing is known of its archaeological 
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background or of its present situation. Apparently the gen- 
eral location of the modern pueblo is the same as that of the 
ancient town. 


San Juan Bautista (Santa Catalina; La Paz): 


As previously stated, the Rodriguez and Espejo expedi- 
tions in 1581 and 1582 found Amontomanco or Otomoaco 
Indians at the foot of the Sierra Grande on the Rio Conchos. 
After arriving at the first of these rancherias Espejo went 
two and a half leagues down the Conchos to a place which 
he called La Paz, where he was met by other La Junta In- 
dians who had come from the river junction to talk with him. 
Here, at the location of modern San Juan, he took the cut-off 
trail over the hills to the Rio Grande. Mendoza’s “place of 
many people,” eight leagues above La Junta and below Sierra 
Grande, named Santa Catalina in 1684, probably included 
San Juan as well as Mesquite. 

One league below Mesquite and four leagues above La 
Junta, apparently on the north bank of the Rio Conchos, 
Trasvina Retis came to an Indian pueblo of the Cacalotes 
nation, which he renamed San Juan Bautista. This should 
not be confused with a similarly named town on the Rio 
Grande below Del Rio. Trasvina Retis said of this pueblo: 
“It is fenced and has its plaza in the middle, upon which the 
houses face, where the inhabitants, having put up arches, 
received me.” San Juan at this time had a population of 165 
persons, “young and old.” In the general vicinity were “fields 
of wheat, corn and other grains on both banks of this river.” 

Ydoiaga in 1747 marched four leagues “by the hills” from 
the mouth of the Rio Conchos canyon and the Sierra Grande 
to San Juan located on the Rio Conchos four leagues above 
San Francisco and apparently on the north bank. Here he 
found the Cacalotes and the Conejos living together, but 
their lands were distinct, the latter group having joined the 
former because of fear of the Apache. There were 143 Caca- 
lotes and 40 Conejos at San Juan at this time; in addition 
38 Cholomes are listed for either San Juan or Mesquite. In 
this vicinity there was much good lowland suitable for 
farming; however, the Indian farms were small and non- 
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permanent, since the Indians farmed only those areas flooded 
by the rivers, and these shifted with the channel. Irrigation 
projects could be installed here only with difficulty because 
of the sandy nature of the river deposits. 

Rabago y Teran in the same year noted San Juan, with 
Mesquite, as lying some five to six leagues from Guadalupe 
on the Rio Conchos two or three leagues above San Fran- 
cisco. Vidaurre in 1748 marched four leagues up the north 
side of the Rio Conchos from San Francisco to San Juan. 

Rubin de Celis in 1751 found San Juan located in the low- 
lands of the north bank of the Rio Conchos, one and a half 
leagues below the first Indian settlement after leaving the 
Sierra Grande, and three leagues up the river from San 
Francisco. The pueblo was located on two low hills divided 
by a small arroyo. There were four small houses of adobe, 
others made of palings, and an adobe house without furnish- 
ings, except for a painting of Saint John the Baptist one 
vara high. This house contained a small hall or court com- 
plete with a cell at the back for dispensations, and was said 
to be the habitation reserved for the use of the Padre when 
: he came to the pueblo. The walls of a church some 14 or 15 
varas (approximately 38 or 41 feet) in length by five varas 
(about 14 feet) in width with its transept, had been finished 
to a height of about a yard, and the outlines of the sacristy 
and baptistry were visible. 

There were forty families living at San Juan at this time. 
The Spaniards inspected their lands and found them very 
poor. The Indians used only the moist sandy alluvium bared 
by the retreating river at low water. Each household planted 
a very small area with about a bushel and a half of wheat or 
other grain, using a digging stick and a gourd or pitched 
basket vessel of water in the planting. The newly planted 
field might be destroyed by the next rise. Rubin de Celis was 
surprised to learn that the Indians had no tools to aid them 
in their farming. When he attempted to barter tools to them 
they replied that their digging sticks were quite adequate. 
They had no livestock with the exception of a few unbranded 
horses. 

Tamar6é6n y Romeral in 1765 described San Juan as a 
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pueblo of 84 families and 309 Indians located on the Rio Con- 
chos five leagues southwest of La Junta. It had two visitas, 
one for the Conejos and one for the Mesquite Indians. 

The modern pueblo of San Juan lies on the north bank 
of the Rio Conchos about ten miles west of modern San Fran- 
cisco, across the river and down stream from modern Mes- 
quite, and about seven miles from Porvenir on the Rio 
Grande. The town is a collection of scattered adobe houses 
and house-rows together with a large adobe church and 
numerous corrals, courts, and utility houses of various sorts. 
It lies on two high parallel eroded gravel mesas, separated 
by an arroyo, at the edge of the Rio Conchos lowlands. The 
present short-cut road to the Rio Grande leaves the Conchos 
about two miles up stream, but there is open terrain between 
San Juan and the Rio Grande. When the town was visited in 
July, 1949, the only archaeological material found was on the 
mesa edge at the western edge of the town near the river. 
Here were fire cracked stones, flint chips, and potsherds in 
quantity. However the anly pottery types noted were late 
historic wares of the Alamitos Focus, and perhaps a few 
attributable to the earlier historic Conchos Focus. Although 
there seems to be no question at all as to the identity of mod- 
ern San Juan with the protohistoric Indian town, it seems 
probable that here as at Julimes, Cuchillo Parado, and Ojji- 
naga, the earlier archaeological remains lie beneath the pres- 
ent structures and are masked from surface view. In 1937 
San Juan had a population of 186 people, according to Robles. 


San Francisco de la Junta (Santo Tomas) : 


The town at the junction of the Rio Conchos and the Rio 
Grande was first named and described by the Espejo expe- 
dition in 1582, although Rodriguez and Chamuscado had un- 
doubtedly visited it in 1581. Luxan called the town Santo 
Tomas, and said it had about 600 people. This was a town 
of the Abriaches nation and its cacique was named Baij 
Sibiye. Santo Tomas was located at the river junction five 
leagues down the Rio Grande from San Bernardino, south- 
west of the Rio Grande and northwest of the Rio Conchos.*! 


51. This seems fairly certain for the following reasons: 1. The next day the party 
went to another town located on the opposite side (from Santo Tomas and from Santa 
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There was a cross here which had been erected the year be- 
fore by the Rodriguez party. 

Although the Mendoza-Lépez party reported Indian ran- 
cherias of the Julimes nation on both sides of the Rio Grande 
at La Junta, specific pueblos were not described. When the 
Trasvina Retis party visited La Junta in 1715 they called the 
pueblo located at this point San Francisco de la Junta, a 
name which had apparently been applied some time pre- 
viously, perhaps at the time of the Mendoza-Loépez entrada. 
San Francisco de la Junta was located four leagues down the 
Rio Conchos from San Juan at the river junction southwest 
of the Rio Grande and northwest of the Rio Conchos. It lay 
directly across the Conchos from Guadalupe pueblo and 
down the Rio Grande about one and one half leagues from 
the town of the Conejos Indians called Nuestra Sefiora de 
Aranzazu.*? 

San Francisco was described by Trasvina Retis as con- 
sisting of three distinct settlements separated from each 
other about 300 yards, with one settlement in the middle and 
the others on the outside. There was a church, apparently 
located outside the pueblo, which was in bad need of repair 





Barbara from the context) of the river called Del Norte [Rio Grande], hence Santo 
Tomas was on this side, the southwest bank of the Rio Grande. No earlier crossing of 
the Rio Grande by the party had been noted. 2. When the party returned from New 
Mexico via the Pecos River they stopped at Santo Tomas for several days because the 
Rio Conchos was so high that they could not cross it, as they needed to do in order 
to get to the trail over the Sierra Grande. Hence, Santo Tomas was on the northwest 
side of the Rio Conchos. 

52. The location of San Francisco from the data supplied by Trasvina Retis must 
be examined more explicitly. The actual statements of Trasvina Retis are, in effect, 
as follows: 1. San Francisco was located at the river junction in the center of the La 
Junta pueblos. 2. It was four leagues down the Rio Conchos valley from San Juan. 
3. It was one and one half leagues down the Rio Grande from Aranzazu. 4. It was 
located across either the Rio Conchos or the Rio Grande from Guadalupe pueblo. The 
following inferences have been made: a. San Juan was on the northern side of the Rio 
Conchos and the party went from there to San Francisco without any note of a river 
crossing ; hence the latter town was located on the northwestern side of the Rio Con- 
chos; b. While waiting for rafts to be constructed to take the party across the river 
Indians were sent to take the census of Aranzazu, hence it was presumably located 
on the same side of the river as San Francisco. Aranzazu was said to be located on “‘this 
bank on the edge of the river that comes from the north [the Rio Grande] ;’’ hence 
San Francisco was located on “this bank,” i.e. the Mexican or southwest bank, of the 
Rio Grande; c. This would place it across the Rio Conchos from Guadalupe, confirming 
the other inferences. It should be noted that singly these inferences may be chalienged ; 
taken together and with the fact that this was specifically the location given for San 
Francisco by Ydoiaga in 1747 and that a town in that location is still called San Fran- 
cisco de la Junta today they appear completely valid. 
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and lacked a friary and cells for the padres. Along both 
rivers and on little islands were stands of trees with thick 
foliage, including sycamore, willow, and tamarisk. There was 
much fertile land in which corn, wheat, and other grains 
were grown. In the pueblo were 180 people of the Oposmes 
nation, and Trasvina Retis expressed his delight at seeing 
them so reasonable and polite, and so well dressed in Spanish 
clothes. The people were all good natured and happy and ap- 
peared quite sociable and at ease with the Spaniards. 

San Francisco next appears in the documents of the en- 
tradas of 1746-47. Rabago y Teran located it across the Rio 
Conchos from Guadalupe and down the river from San Juan. 
Vidaurre placed it across the Rio Conchos from Guadalupe 
and four leagues below San Juan. Ydoiaga located the pueblo 
at La Junta on the left or western bank of the Rio Conchos 
four leagues below San Juan. It lay about one league across 
the two branches of the Conchos, just above their union with 
the Rio Grande, from Guadalupe. Ydoiaga counted 217 
people at San Francisco. Fifty of these were Tecolotes In- 
dians; the others presumably Julimes (or Oposmes). 

Rubin de Celis found San Francisco located three leagues 
down the Rio Conchos from San Juan and on the same 
(northwestern) bank of the river. He describes its situation 
succintly. It lay upon a short, high hill that formed a point 
near the junction of the Rio Grande with the Rio Conchos. 
From it could be seen the pueblo of Guadalupe located on an- 
other high hill across the Rio Conchos. Neither of the two 
rivers were crossed; hence San Francisco lay southwest of 
the Rio Grande and northwest of the Rio Conchos at their 
junction. 

Tamaron y Romeral in 1771 noted that San Francisco was 
situated at the river junction, but closer to the Conchos than 
the Rio Grande, and on the west bank of the Conchos about 
one half league across that river from Guadalupe. At that 
time it had 42 families and 177 persons. Lafora’s map of 
1771 shows San Francisco in approximately its present posi- 
tion; O’Connor in 1773 did not mention the pueblo. 

There is only one mesa tongue extending between the Rio 
Grande and Rio Conchos northwest of their junction. This 
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mesa is a dissected remnant of the high gravel terraces of 
the valley. It forms a point overlooking the lowlands not far 
from the junction and from it can be seen the houses of Oji- 
naga, site of the ancient pueblo of Guadalupe, across the 
Conchos valley. The pointed end of the mesa is broken up 
into three major and several minor segments by arroyos. On 
these segments today are found the scattered adobe houses 
of the settlement known as San Francisco de la Junta. Near 
the end of the mesa point, especially on the Rfo Conchos side, 
there are thick refuse heaps containing not only the debris of 
the modern pueblo but the firecracked stones, ashes, and arti- 
facts of an Indian occupation as well. Preliminary collecting 
here produced pottery of the La Junta, Concepcién, and Con- 
chos foci, as well as some stone artifacts. The local inhabi- 
tants stated that a church had formerly stood in the pueblo 
but had been destroyed many years ago. This is undoubtedly 
the San Francisco pueblo of the Indian and Spanish periods, 
but today it has lost its importance in the La Junta valley 
under the impressive dominance of Ojinaga, formerly 
Guadalupe, across the valley. 


(To be continued) 








FIRST JESUIT SCHOOL IN NEW MEXICO 
By E. R. VOLLMAR, 8S.J.* 


HE PROBLEM of providing adequate educational facilities 

was one of the fundamental tasks that faced Archbishop 
Lamy. After the first survey of his diocese he was convinced 
that the answer could be found only in a group of mission- 
aries who could not only administer parishes, give missions, 
but also were equipped with the manpower and training to 
open a college, or even eventually open a seminary to train a 
native clergy. The solution seemed to lie in obtaining the 
services of the members of the Society of Jesus. 

A few months after the Archbishop arrived in Santa Fe 
he wrote to Father DeSmet at St. Louis asking that he be 
sent some Jesuits from the Missouri Province.! But not a 
single man could be spared at that time. Later Archbishop 
Lamy wrote to Rome asking that some province of the 
Jesuits be assigned to a mission in New Mexico. He did suc- 
ceed in obtaining a loan of two Jesuits from the California 
Mission for a few months in 1864, but they came with the 
understanding that they were to stay only a short time. 
Finally, when in Rome in 1866, he requested Father Beckx, 
then General of the Society of Jesus, to give him some mis- 
sionaries.? 

The members of the Province of Naples had been driven 
into exile by Garibaldi in 1860, and were looking for a for- 
eign mission. At first there was some hesitancy about accept- 
ing a mission in the “wild and woolly” west of the United 
States, but when ordered to take over the work, Father 
Francis Ferrante, Provincial of the Neapolitan Province 
immediately began looking for men capable of doing the 
job. 

Father Donato Maria Gasparri, who was preaching at 


* St. Louis University. 

1. Letter of Father DeSmet, St. Louis University, Feb. 6, 1853, Annales de la 
Propagation de la Foi, p. 322. Lyon, 1853. 

2. F. M. Troy, S. J., Historia Societatis Jesu in Novo Mexico et Colorado, Ms., 
n.d., 140pp. Regis College Archives, Denver, VII. 
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Valencia, and Father Rafael Bianchi, professor of philoso- 
phy at Tortosa, Spain, were chosen along with two lay 
brothers. In New York they were joined by Father Livio 
Vigilante, who had been teaching at Holy Cross College. 
Father Vigilante, the only member who could speak English, 
was appointed first superior. 

After an interesting journey across the plains* they 
founded the first Jesuit mission in New Mexico at Bernalillo 
August 20, 1867.4 Many reasons have been given for the 
assignment of the missionaries to Bernalillo. There is one 
story to the effect that it was given because the parish was 
considered the richest in New Mexico. The story is without 
foundation. The real reason why the Jesuits were given Ber- 
nalillo was that there was a garden there connected with 
the residence and it was considered a possible location for 
a college.® 

On December 8, 1867, Fathers Gasparri and Bianchi 
began a mission in Santa Fe. At the close of the mission 
some of the leading citizens of the capital asked the Jesuits 
to open a college there. The petition was given serious con- 
sideration, but as the Christian Brothers were already 
conducting a school there, and were having considerable 
difficulty obtaining financial support, it was thought best for 
the Jesuits to open their school in some different part of the 
diocese. 

The parish of Albuquerque was without a pastor at that 
time and it was arranged for the Jesuits to take over the old 
church of San Felipe. In order to reach a satisfactory settle- 
ment with the former pastor it was necessary to assume 
the $3,000 debt on the parish.® 

Father Truchard, who preceded the Jesuits in Albuquer- 
que, had invited the Sisters of Loretto to found a school in 
his parish. They came in 1866 and remained until 1869.7 The 


3. Two good accounts of this journey may be found in Sister M. Lilliana Owens, 
Jesuit Beginnings in New Mexico, 1867-1882. Revista Catolica Press, El Paso, Texas, 
1951. 

4. Troy, op. cit., p. 18. 

5. IJbid., pp. 19-20. 

6. Troy, op. cit., p. 19-22. 

7. Sister M. Lilliana Owens, History of the Sisters of Loretto in the Trana- 
mississippi West, p. 325. Saint Louis University, 1935. 
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Sisters were forced to abandon the school because of the 
lack of financial support. At first the Jesuits were blamed 
because the closing of the school took place shortly after the 
arrival of the Fathers in Albuquerque. As a matter of fact 
it was only because of the help the Jesuits gave that the 
Sisters were able to live. Father Gasparri wrote a lengthy 
letter to the Albuquerque paper describing the conditions 
under which the Sisters had been living and silenced all 
criticism.* 

The people of Albuquerque did not wish to be without a 
school. At their insistence the Jesuits opened a school near 
their residence in November, 1870. The school is referred to 
in the Jesuit records as an “escuela parroquial.” 

Father Gasparri invited the leading citizens of Albuquer- 
que to a meeting Oct. 10, 1871, to discuss the founding of a 
college in Albuquerque. The plan of Father Gasparri was 
praised very highly, the work of the Jesuits lauded, but when 
the reporter for the newspaper asked to see the minutes of 
the meeting the secretary ingeniously confessed he had not 
written a single line. 

In 1872 a state law was passed requiring a board of edu- 
cation in each county. The board for the county of which 
Albuquerque was the county seat asked Father Gasparri 
to be county superintendent of schools and to have the Jes- 
uits open a public school in Albuquerque.® Father Gasparri 
very prudently refused the offer. The same men had prom- 
ised to help him found a college—not a public grammar 
school. After much negotiating, during which the board of 
education changed the offer of financial support several 
times, Father Gasparri finally agreed to take over the public 
school for a short time. Father Tromby started teaching 
about sixty boys on December 17, 1872. The house of Ambro- 
sio Armijo served as the first school house.’° 

Father Gasparri did not give up his plans for a college. 
In 1873 he opened a school in the Jesuit residence, and digni- 
fied it with the title of “collegium incohatum.” The new 


8. Diario de la Mission S. J. desde su fundacién en Abril 1867 hasta el ano 1872, 
Ms., San Felipe Church, Old Albuquerque, Nov. 7, 1870. 

9. Troy, op. cit., p. 38. 

10. Diario de la Mission, op. cit., Dec. 17, 1872. 
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school was named Holy Family College. Father Francis 
Ferrante, the Neapolitan Provincial, had originally placed 
the new mission of New Mexico-Colorado under the protec- 
tion of the Holy Family and had intended to call the mission 
by that name." Fathers Tromby, Carrozzini, and Senese 
were assigned to the new school. 

The Litterae Annuae for San Felipe Church contain the 
following description of this endeavour: 

Division of residences—to begin with, the residence of Holy Family 
began to be gradually separated from the parish at the beginning of 
this year; a complete division cannot be made (for the present the 
buying for both houses must be in common), but only in such things as 
pertain to domestic order.—The principal work and office of the resi- 
dence Holy Family is: the public school. .. In it is taught English 
(which is of great importance here), arithmetic, geography, and some 


exercises in writing Spanish. There are about 80 boys in the school, 
they are talented, studious, and well behaved.!* 


From this quotation it is evident that, though the location of 
the school had been moved and given a new name, there was 
really very little distinction between Holy Family College 
and the public school. 

The institution was not so successful as the writer of 
the Litterae Annuae would have one believe. It is not even 
mentioned in the Litterae for the next year, nor is it listed in 
the Catalogus Provinciae Neaplitanae after 1874. Father 
Troy has characterized the school as, 

. nothing but an attempt poorly executed of a school for the Albu- 
querqueans. It had a big title to interest superiors and the population. 


The superiors had too many other problems to solve and the inhabi- 
tants after the first flare did not care much for the institution.13 


Interest in a college in Albuquerque soon died after the 
Jesuits opened Las Vegas College in 1877. The pupils at 
Holy Family College never advanced beyond the elementary 
subjects, and so the school was given over to the Sisters of 
Charity in 1885." 


11. Diario de San Felipe en Old Albuquerque, Noticias, 1873. 

12. Litterae Annuae Missionis Novi Mezici et Quarum Domorum Albuquerque 
1873-74, Ms., San Felipe Church, Old Albuquerque. 

13. Letter of F. M. Troy to Edward R. Volimar, S. J., Old Albuquerque, Dec. 18, 
1936. 

14. Troy, Historia Societatis, op. cit., p. 40. 








SPRUCE McCOY BAIRD 


By CLARENCE WHARTON * 


PRUCE McCoy Baird was born in Glascow, Kentucky, Oc- 
tober 8, 1814, and died suddenly June 5, 1872, at Ci- 
marron, northeastern New Mexico, while attending court. 
Within these fifty-eight years he crowded much activity and 
mixed in many stirring events, great and small. 

He was the fifth of ten children and faced the problem 
so common then and now, of getting out of an overcrowded 
environment and going somewhere. 

He taught school on the plantation of an opulent Ken- 
tucky gentleman named Samuel Perrin Bowdry, and, of 
course, the planter had a beautiful daughter whom he did 
not want to marry an impecunious pedagogue. So Spruce 
McCoy vowed with Emmacetta Cassandra Bowdry that he 
would go West and find a fortune and come back to Ken- 
tucky for her. While the plans were maturing he was read- 
ing law and to while [away] idle hours when not making 
violent love to Emmacetta he played his violin with much 
dexterity. Perhaps he played it when he was making love. 
No doubt it was one of his modes of expression. 

Then came the fateful news from Texas and soldiers 
were mustering in a dozen rendezvous in Kentucky for 
migration to the seat of war, and Spruce McCoy packed 
his chattels, not forgetting his fiddle, and was off to the 
West. 

When he reached Texas he was a lawyer and after scout- 


*A photostat of this article was submitted for publication by Judge Daniel H. 
Sadler, April 19, 1951, who wrote as follows: “‘At time of his death Mr. Wharton, the 
author, was member of the law firm printed below [Baker, Botts, Andrews & Parish, 
Esperson Building, Houston, Texas], to two of whose present members, Mr. Jesse 
Andrews and Mr. Brady Cole, both of Houston, I am indebted for this photostatic 
copy.” 

The article as composed by Mr. Wharton was really two articles written at dif- 
ferent times with the later one written after additional information had been secured 
about Baird. I have condensed the two without changing Mr. Wharton’s composition 
except for an occasional change in punctuation or minor change in sentence structure. 
The condensation tends to mar what could have been a smoother composition if Mr. 
Wharton could have undertaken the task. The photostat is now in the library, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. The first of the two articles was published in The Dallas News, 
May, 1939, according to a notation by Wharton. Ed. 
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ing about Woodville, San Augustine, and other towns he set- 
tled down at Nacodoches, the metropolis of East Texas— 
“the center of the surrounding country,” as Judge Roberts 
called it a few years later. He was practicing law in Nacog- 
doches in 1843, for Adolphus Stern observed in his diary of 
that date that he had employed S. M. Baird in a lawsuit. 

The practice of law in Nacogdoches a hundred years ago 
was not a quick way to accumulate a fortune and Spruce had 
his hands full earning enough to support himself and no 
surplus to enable him to go back for Emmacetta Cassandra 
who was waiting with great fidelity for the event when he, 
like Lochinvar, would come out of the West for her. 

Then came the Mexican War and Spruce thought that 
perhaps he could improve his situation by joining the in- 
vasion, so he enlisted in a Texas company recruited by Cap- 
tain (afterwards Governor) Wood and was off south of the 
border down Mexico way. 

They say that in those romantic days “absence made the 
heart grow fonder” and when the absent one was a soldier 
fighting a treacherous foe on a far flung battle line romance 
reached high tide with the beautiful Bowdry maiden. 

The call of the West lured Samuel Perrin Bowdry from 
his old Kentucky home and about the close of the Mexican 
war he moved with his chattels and his slaves to Northern 
Missouri where he established a plantation and a ranch. 

It is evident that Spruce left his bride with her home- 
folks in Missouri while he went on to Santa Fe to execute 
his commission and stabilize the sovereignty of Texas over 
that remote region. 

When Texas entered the Union in 1845, its boundaries 
were not fixed and remained unfixed until after the Mexican 
war. The State of Texas claimed all the country which the 
Republic of Texas claimed in the fanciful boundaries fixed 
by the First Congress in December, 1836. At the close of 
the Mexican war all the country west to the ocean was ceded 
to the United States by Mexico and the western boundaries 
of Texas came up for discussion. 

The Texans knew that the United States would be slow 
to recognize our claim to all the outlying territory embraced 
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in these fanciful boundaries and with a thought that some 
kind of possession should be taken, some show of authority 
made over these far meridians, the Second Legislature of 
Texas passed an act creating Santa Fe County. It reached 
from the mouth of the Pecos at 30 to the forty-second parallel 
in Wyoming, 12 degrees latitude, more than 1,200 miles, and 
its area was more than 100,000 square miles. 

But the new county must be organized and Governor 
Wood appointed Spruce M. Baird of Nacogdoches judge of 
Santa Fe county and instructed him to “repair forthwith” to 
the county seat at Santa Fe and set up sovereignty. A rare 
copy of the Nacogdoches Times of May 27, 1848, tells that he 
had just left for Santa Fe to take up his duties as judge of 
that newly created county. 

So he was on his way out in May, 1848. The short route 
from Nacogdoches to Santa Fe was over 1,500 miles, was 
infested with Indians, and lay across vast deserts. So the 
county judge went around by New Orleans and St. Louis 
to reach the county seat. 

On a May day, he took the stage to Nachitoches, La., then 
a steamboat down Red river and the Mississippi to New 
Orleans. There he took a river steamer to St. Louis and after 
a few weeks found a caravan of traders going out over the 
perilous Santa Fe trail and he got passage on a freighter’s 
wagon more than 1,000 miles, and in November was in Santa 
Fe. 

When he landed at the county seat his personal appear- 
ance was not the best. Traveling as supercargo on a Santa 
Fe Trail ox-wagon was not de luxe. He needed a bath, a 
shave, clean clothes, and other aids to appearance when he 
rolled off the wagon at the end of the trail in the crisp 
November air. 

If he had been faultlessly dressed with top hat and cane, 
his task to impress these incredulous gentry of New Mexico 
with the dignity of his mission would have been hard 
enough, but when this unkempt, shabby-looking tramp told 
the bystanders he was Judge Baird, county judge of Santa 
Fe county, they did not understand him. He spoke in English 
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with an East Texas drawl and only Spanish was spoken or 
understood in Santa Fe. 

After a bath and a shave he repaired to the lonely little 
United States army post which had been maintained since 
the war the year before, and which was the “government” 
of New Mexico. 

The commander of the lonely little post was a very long, 
large looking colonel with the enormous name of Washing- 
ton, and he made little effort to conceal his contempt for 
Judge Baird and his quixotic mission. When he was shown 
Baird’s commission from Governor Wood of Texas, his con- 
duct implied: “Who in the hell is Governor Wood, and where 
in the hell is Texas?” 

The rebuffed Judge had recourse to that palladium of 
liberty, the press, and “repaired forthwith” to the adobe hut 
which was called the office of the Santa Fe Republican, the 
press of New Mexico. The press heard his story and issued 
forthwith a broadside advising Texas and the Texans to stay 
at home and attend to their own business, and advocating 
tar and feathers as a proper remedy for such pests as Judge 
Baird. 

It did not add to his popularity when it was told that 
the Texas politicians were planning to vacate all Spanish 
land titles in New Mexico, and regrant the public domain 
to themselves. 

The crisp air of November was followed by the snows of 
December, and the Judge’s wardrobe, which was scant when 
he left Nacogdoches, was threadbare and, last but not least, 
he was broke. But he hung on, for he had nowhere else to go, 
and six months later was about to issue an election proc- 
lamation. 

He wrote letters to Governor Wood which, strange to 
say, reached him in time. 

Meanwhile, the Congress of the United States was debat- 
ing the great boundary question, and Texas had far more 
friends in Washington than in Santa Fe. 

What happened is a matter of well known history which 
I need not repeat. Texas sold its outlying meridians to the 
United States for $10,000,000, drew in its lines and Judge 
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Baird was left high and dry and dead broke in Santa Fe. The 
State retreated, so to speak, without calling in its pickets, 
and the judge was left on picket duty. 

After the collapse of his judicial career, which in fact 
never began, he had nothing left out of the wreck but the 
title of “Judge” which clung to him during all his troubled 
years. Among his papers Mrs. Hill' found a letter from Gov- 
ernor Bell of Texas, who had succeeded Governor Wood, 
suggesting that since he was unable to establish his author- 
ity in Santa Fe that he go down to El Paso and open his 
court, but he did not do so. 

His wife joined him now and he had a house in Albu- 
querque and an office in Santa Fe and was a busy man. 

Judge Baird stayed on, becoming a member of the first 
Santa Fe bar. Old dockets show his name and that he was 
connected with important and celebrated cases. Down in 
Valencia county he filed cause No. 1 in which he represented 
the Indian Pueblo in a suit to quiet title to its ancient water 
rights. He alleged that his Indian clients had used the water 
for irrigation for centuries and after years of court pro- 
cedure a decree was rendered for the Pueblo. 

In 1852 he was Indian agent for New Mexico and in that 
year Assistant Secretary of Interior Calhoun appointed 
“Major General S. M. Baird” special agent to the Navahos 
and sent him to Jemez (wherever that was).? As special 
agent to the Navahos he was allowed an interpreter and 
forage for two horses and his work was highly praised by 
Calhoun in his reports. 

In 1854 he was attorney for Major Weightman in a most 
celebrated murder case which is written up in New Mexico 
history. 

I saw a statement in an old archive that Baird was 
attorney general of New Mexico in 1860 and thought that it 
would be simple enough to trace him from there on. 

Down at the state house [Santa Fe] no record could be 
found to confirm this and no one knew of or could find any 


1. “His granddaughter, Mrs. Barbara B. Hill, of San Marino, California, busied 
herself and gathered much information for me [Wharton].” 

2. A place well-known to New Mexicans. It is a pueblo in the Jemez mountains 
where the Navaho visited frequently for social and trade purposes, and occasionally 
for war. Ed. 
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list of those who had served as attorney general for the ter- 
ritory of New Mexico. The present attorney general had a 
gallery of his predecessors, but Judge Baird’s picture was 
not in it. 

Unable to confirm the rumor that he had been attorney 
general from the records at Santa Fe, I journeyed down to 
Albuquerque, where, with the aid of Dean Hammon[d], we 
found in the university archives two letters written and 
signed by S. M. Baird in which he tenders the governor his 
resignation as attorney general. 

On July 12, 1860, he is at his ranch down below Albu- 
querque, and he writes: “Such is the hostility of the Mo- 
javes* that I cannot leave my ranch and comply with the law 
which requires the attorney general to live in Santa Fe.” 
He asks that he be sent all his salary warrants up to date and 
passes from turmoil to the “peace of private life” among the 
hostile Mojave. 

This meager information, his letter of resignation, is all 
that can be found of record in New Mexico bearing on his 
administration. All we can say is that there is not of record 
any stains or reflections upon his career as attorney general 
of the territory of New Mexico. We only know that he was 
appointed and held office from the fact that he resigned and 
drew his salary. It would be great if all official records were 
so blameless. 

We leave him among the Mojaves, but not for long. His 
quiet retreat was soon to be invaded by war and rumors of 
war. Peace was not for him. 

When the war began in 1861, a column of Texas soldiers, 
led by such patriots as Sibley, Baylor, Scurry and other im- 
mortals, found its way to New Mexico, which was strongly 
pro-Union, overran New Mexico and Arizona and for a 
time those far regions were under the rule of the Confed- 
eracy. 

Those immortals found a suffering minority of Southern 
sympathizers who welcomed them and were quick to join 
them when the local repression was removed. Among these 
were Spruce M. Baird, who left his ranch in the Mojove[?] 


3. This is an error. There were no Mohave Indians in the Albuquerque area. He 
probably means the Navaho. Ed. 
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desert and got a commission to raise a regiment of cavalry 
for the glorious cause of the long suffering South. 

The Texas column had scarcely gotten settled down to the 
business of running the country when a column of Califor- 
nia soldiers who were strong for the Union came across and 
the immortals were driven out and the flag of the fathers 
was again unfurled at Santa Fe. 

Texans were never able to stay long in New Mexico. 

A grand jury was forthwith convened and an indictment 
for high treason was found against some 40 persons who had 
given aid and comfort to the enemy during the Confederate 
invasion. The terrible document read: ‘‘That on March 4, 
1862, and divers other days Spruce M. Baird, Rafael Ar- 
m[i]jo (and others) did with one Henry H. Sibley and 
divers other false traitors, conspire, imagine, and intend to 
stir up rebellion.” 

The “traitors” took to their heels but receivers were 
appointed for their properties who took charge of all the 
liquid assets of the offenders and reported to court that they 
had taken over $57,000 in money and goods belonging to 
Armijo and $260.04 from S. M. Baird. 

As for Armijo, we can have little sympathy when we 
remember the wickedness of Governor Armijo to the Santa 
Fe expeditioners 20 years before, but this $260.04 was prob- 
ably a great loss to Judge Baird, who must have left Santa 
Fe in 1862 as naked as he came in 18148. 

After having traced him up through high places I could 
not desert him now when he was under the shadow of indict- 
ment for very high treason, and his liquid estate seques- 
tered, so I worked feverishly on to trace him through the 
troubled years to follow. 

A faded undated newspaper clippping from a San An- 
tonio paper told that Judge Baird of New Mexico had 
arrived from the West with his family and would cast his lot 
with the South. 

Another told of the death of the daughter Agnes Aurora 
in March, 1863, in her seventh year, and they buried the 
little one in the hills above Bexar. 
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The February, 1864, San Antonio Herald told that Judge 
Baird made a speech of acceptance of a flag presented to his 
regiment. 

Recruiting headquarters were moved to Austin and 
Colonel Baird and his family were there awile in 1864. 

Here is a faded circular issued from Austin, July 28, 
1864: 

RECRUITING HEADQUARTERS, 
Frontier Expedition 
Austin, July 28th, 1864. 


ANOTHER BLAST OF THE BUGLE FOR MOUNTED 
VOLUNTEERS! 


Frontier-Men, Missourians, Arkansans, Refugees, and 
all Exempts are invited to give attention to this organiza- 
tion. 

I am authorized by Gen. E. Kirby Smith, to raise Six 
New Companies in addition to my present Regiment, from 
the Frontier Counties, for operations on the frontier and 
the plains; and to form a part of the Light-Horse of the 
Plains, and the Frontier Expedition under my Command. 

The field of operations will be the most desirable of the 
war, affording a wide scope for individual distinction. For 
explanations and particulars (not proper to be published) 
inquire of recruiting officers or at these Recruiting Head- 
quarters. 

Persons not enrolled, residing in the frontier counties, 
and all exempts will be received. 

Recruits can report singly or in squads. 

Austin, where a recruiting camp is established; at Camp 
Slaughter, near Dallas, or at Fort Belknap as soon as sup- 
plies can be placed at that place. 

Persons wishing to join this Company, will do so at 
once, as the Battalion is being rapidly filled up, and they may 
miss the opportunity of getting into a permanent mounted 
command for frontier service. S. M. BAIRD, 

Col. 4th Reg’t Arizona Brigade, 
aug3— Comd’g Frontier Expedition 
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He never succeeded in getting a full regiment and most of 
the time had only a company of mounted men which did 
service on the Northwest Texas frontier, at San Antonio, 
and sometimes on the Rio Grande. 

The last glimpse of him is the “Special Order No. 8” of 
Jan. 9, 1865. I do not know that he ever got it or that he 
ever got to Nacogdoches. 


Special Order No. 8 
“Shreveport, La., Jan. 9, 1965. 
“Col. S. M. Baird with the command will repair forth- 
with to Nacogdoches, Texas, and there report to Maj. Gen. 
John A. Wharton for duty. 
“By Command of Gen. E. Kirby Smith. 
“S. S. ANDERSON, Adj. Gen.” 


On November Ist, Special Order No. 17 told that the 
Frontier Expedition was at Camp McCulloch six miles above 
Waco. 

Odd scraps of paper tell that during these hectic years 
the family was sometimes at Columbus, Texas, and for a 
time on a farm at Lancaster in Dallas county, that at the 


close of the War they were in desperate straits, penniless 
and fugitives. 

Mrs. Hill has found his parole, signed 13 miles S. W. of 
Austin, Texas, in July, 1865. 

The Judge said he saw no future for Texas with its white 
people disfranchised and negroes and Mexicans voting and 
decided to go back to the West. After awful experiences, 
hardships almost unendurable and pitiful privations, they 
found their way to Trinidad, Colorado, where the Judge 
opened a law office in 1867 and began to ride the circuit 
and practice law all over southern Colorado and northern 
New Mexico. 

Many of the old Spanish land grants along the Rio 
Grande, old then, were owned by thriftless Mexican heirs. 
Their titles had been confirmed by the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo at the close of the Mexican War. They were selling 
out at bargains to Americans who were coming in. There was 
a rumor that if Texas held the country all these ancient 
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titles would be ignored and [the] land [would be] granted to 
these “Tejanos,” and this encouraged the Mexican heirs to 
these vast arid acres to sell for what they could get. 

Judge Baird came into this market [before the War] 
and, having somewhat improved his finances, bought a 
ranch and decided to combine it with his law practice. 

There was a tract just below Albuquerque in Bernalillo 
county, fronting five or more miles on the Rio Grande; and 
one driving along the highway will be impressed that Judge 
Baird selected well when he bought these thirty odd thou- 
sand acres and built his ranch houses and began his career 
as a ranchero ninety years ago. 

It was bounded on the north by the lands of Antonio 
Sandoval, who had recently died, and on the south by the 
vast holdings of Juan Chaves and reached from the river 
back to the mountains. Anyone at any time would covet this 
fair landscape. 

Although the land records had not been well kept, yet the 
heirs to these ancient acres had often preserved their title 
papers for more than a century and Judge Baird was able 
to locate and buy out the several Mexican heirs to these 
acres and did so, carefully preserving the papers. 

He lived more than ten years on the ranch, which became 
well known as “El Ranchero del Chino Tejano,” and some- 
times called the ranch of the Curly Texan; spent $20,000 in 
improvements, including irrigation ditches. 

Four children, two sons and two daughters, were born 
there. The daughters died young but the sons, Andrew Bow- 
dry and James §&., lived long lives and left children and 
grandchildren. 

But why did he not go back to his beautiful ranch in 
Bernalillo? The fragmentary records which grand-daughter 
Hill has found answer this and tell a sad story of miscarried 
justice, a veritable chapter of accidents. They tell how the 
Federal government forfeited his land for his lifetime and 
sold it under a decree which provic .d that on his death the 
land would revert to his heirs, and when they came to claim 
it years later they were told it was his at the time the gov- 
ernment took it from him. 
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In 1862 Congress passed a law providing for the for- 
feiture of title of the property of Rebels and in those states 
or territories where the Federal power remained supreme, 
as it did in New Mexico, the District Attorneys were diligent 
in finding property of those who were of the Rebel faith, and 
since the owner had usually fled to save his life, forfeiture 
proceedings were begun where the fugitive left property 
behind him. All that had been gotten from the Judge in the 
proceedings of which I found a record at Santa Fe was a 
small cash item of $260.04, which was probably realized 
from the sale of personal property on the ranch. Let it not 
be supposed for an instant that these forfeitures of “rebel’’ 
property were an invention peculiar to the North. All 
through the South and specially in Texas there were for- 
feiture laws and Union sympathizers were often hanged by 
cowardly stay-at-home mobsters who took their property 
with covetous hands, 

The Federal Forfeiture Act of 1862 provided for the 
escheat of lands of Rebels, but Mr. Lincoln had seen the act 
so modified that the forfeiture was for the lifetime and took 
only the life estate of the “traitor” and left the property to 
his heirs at law when he should die. 

On October 6, 1862, the diligent District Attorney Whea- 
ton instituted libel proceedings against the property of 
S. M. Baird, which is described in the bill filed in the Dis- 
trict Court of the Third District of New Mexico as $262.04 
and a tract of land in Bernalil[]]o County known as Baird’s 
Ranch. 

Since the Federal act only provided for the forfeiture of 
the life estate in lands and judgment when rendered decreed 
a sale of all the ranch lands, the purchaser to take title 
during the life time of Baird, after which the lands would 
belong to his heirs. 

The record shows that the Honorable Wheaton, District 
Attorney, proved that the ranch was the property of Judge 
S. M. Baird, that he had lived on it for years and had re- 
cently fled with the Rebels and was now in a disloyal state. 

Whereupon a writ issued which was placed in the hands 
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of Abraham Cutler, Marshal of the United States for New 
Mexico, and he caused a levy to be made on Judge Baird’s 
ranch and the life estate therein sold at the courthouse door 
in Albuquerque in October, 1863, and one Samuel Archer 
purchased same for $1,350, and the Marshal then and there 
conveyed the ranch lands to Archer “during the life of him, 
the said Spruce M. Baird.” 

Thus the title stood when he died at Cimarron in 1872. 

When he died the Archer title automatically ended and 
Mrs. Baird and her sons, then nearing manhood, were en- 
titled to go into possession. They needed no papers, no writs, 
to put them in possession of the title which was theirs under 
the very terms of the decree against him. 

After Baird’s death his wife and sons continued to live 
at Golden [Colorado] and seem to have made but a feeble 
and futile effort to recover possession of the ranch. In his 
hurried escape from New Mexico when he went South with 
Sibley in 1862, he lost his title papers. Mrs. Baird employed 
a Congressman from Kentucky to advise her and he was 
unable to find the Baird title papers or any record of them 
in New Mexico. The old simpleton must not have read the 
court proceedings, for they declared the land was Baird’s, 
and only sold the life estate. There was nothing to prevent 
the widow and children from going back onto the ranch 
when he died and their possessory title would have been 
sufficient against the United States and all persons claiming 
under the libel decree and deed. Only Spanish heirs back of 
Baird’s purchase could have made any claim, which would 
have required the production of title papers, and proof of 
these could have been made by circumstances or would have 
been presumed to support long possession. 

The land might have been claimed by the United States 
government as public domain on the ground that neither the 
Spanish or the Mexican or the Texas government had ever 
conveyed it to anyone, but as just suggested, proof of a 
grant could have been made by the documents or by evidence 
showing they had been lost. At least the United States could 
not have claimed the land against Baird’s heirs under the 
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forfeiture decree in the procurement of which the Honorable 
Wheaton, District Attorney, had proven that the land be- 
longed to Baird. 

Nor should the United States have at any time, any- 
where, in any court, have been permitted to prove it did not 
belong to Baird after having proven it did. 

After the Kentucky Congressman had messed about for 
ten years, as Congressmen often do, the widow and her sons 
filed suit in a Federal Court of Claims to establish their title. 
Again their attorney acted the muttonhead. They should 
have gone down on the ranch and resumed possession as the 
forfeiture decree provided they might do and put on the 
government, or anyone disputing their title, the burden of 
proof. 

But the boys were young and the good widow was poor 
and it was a long way from Golden [Colorado] down to 
Bernalil[{l]o, and furthermore it was a wild country along 
the Rio Grande in those days, not good for widows and 
children. 

In September, 1892, the widow and her sons filed suit in 
a Federal court to establish their title. She no doubt could 
have testified as to the missing title papers but six weeks 
later she died. 

Andrew, the son, undertook to prosecute the suit and 
testimony was taken in 1895 and he told what he knew about 
the lost deeds. The Court rendered a decree which one 
reading after the lapse of years will conclude that the court 
was an ass. 

The substance of the silly decree, copy of which is before 
me is—They did not have the records for some reason. The 
land was confiscated during the Civil War in a proceeding 
against traitors and a decree rendered at Albuquerque con- 
fiscating the land, “‘and it has been fussed over a great deal.” 

“Our court has no jurisdiction and there are a great 
many things which have come up which cause us to enter 
a decree rejecting the case.” 

An appeal should have been taken from this disgraceful 
decree, but the lawyer for the Bairds seems to have neg- 
lected to get up the record. His excuse was that the stenog- 
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rapher who took the evidence had gone and “took up his 
residence east without extending the stenographic notes.” 
No appeal was taken and the matter seems to have remained 
dormant for another twenty years. 

In 1910 Rucker, Congressman from Colorado, intro- 
duced a bill in the House of Representatives to have the 
Baird title to the property confirmed by Congress, which 
never passed, and here the record before me ends. 

In 1917 Wilbur F. Stone, who signed his name as Attor- 
ney General of Colorado, made a long rambling statement, 
evidently intended to aid in some way in a belated effort to 
recover the ranch. He tells much of his long acquaintance 
with Judge Baird; that he first saw him after he located in 
Trinidad, when Baird would be attending court at Pueblo; 
that he was a very stout man with curly hair and they called 
him the “Curly Texan”; that he had great ability and when 
he argued cases to the jury if there were Mexican jurors, as 
often was the case, he addressed the jurors in both languages. 

Stone says: “We treveled [sic] together over the South- 
ern Judicial District of Colorado attending courts wherever 
they were held. Sometimes we woul[d] go hundreds of miles, 
camping at night, judge, jurors, lawyers, witnesses and 
litigants.” 

Among his souvenirs, Mrs. Hill has a pair of elk horns to 
which is appended in Judge Baird’s handwriting a card 
which reads: “These were picked up by S. M. Baird of the 
late 4th Arizona Regiment on August 18, 1867, on one of 
the highest peaks on the eastern slope of Rotan [Raton?] 
Mountains in Colorado and are entrusted to Colonel Riggs, 
S.A., to be forwarded with this card and Baird’s compli- 
ments to Houston, Texas, to Colonel Ashbel Smith of 2nd 
Texas, with which he so gallantly defended his trench at 
the siege of Vicksburg, as a token of respect and regard for 
Colonel Smith . . . and as an evidence that Baird does not 
forget Texas in her darkest hour of adversity.” 

While living at Trinidad, Baird took an interest in the 
celebrated Maxwell land grant in northeastern New Mexico, 
which was then in litigation, and was at Cimarron attending 
court in connection with this litigation when he died. 
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His family had moved to Golden just north of Denver, 
where the boys were in school, and was living there when he 
passed away, and here Emmacetta Cassandra Baird died 
twenty years later. 

Among the faded papers in an attic box was found a 
death certificate signed by Dr. Longwill, which recited, “the 
Honorable Judge Spruce M. Baird died at Cimarron, Ceve- 
fox County, Colorado, this day, June 5, Wednesday, 1872, 
from fatty degeneration of the heart and congestion of the 
lungs.’’* 

Another old document shows that on the next day eleven 
lawyers assembled in the office of Lawyer Thatcher, where 
Moses Hallet, Chief Justice of Colorado, presided, and Jack 
Houghton of Santa Fe was present, and they went through 
the verbose proceedings held on such occasions and passed 
resolutions aloud with eulogy for the departed. 


4. I judge this quotation to be inaccurate, probably due to the difficulty of read- 
ing the original manuscript, described by the author as a “‘faded’’ paper. Dr. R. H. 
Longwill was a resident of Cimarron, New Mexico, in the 1870's. Furthermore, there 
is no county named Cevefox in Colorado or New Mexico. The document should read, 
... Cimarron, Colfax County, New Mexico... . Ed. 





ALBERT FRANKLIN BANTA: ARIZONA PIONEER 
Edited by FRANK D. REEVE 
(Continued) 


I let the newspaper affair go to the devil and went back 
to Tucson. This was in the fall of 1877. I dubbed about Tuc- 
son all winter; I and Johnny Hart'*® doing a little prospect- 
ing in the Santa Catalinas. The following spring of 1878, 
Hart and I again went into the Santa Catalinas prospecting; 
returning to Tucson we heard of the Tombstone?” strike by 
Dick Gird, and the Shefflin [Schieffelin] Brothers. I pro- 
posed that we go to the new strike, but John said, “‘Nothing 
to it, we will go back to the Santa Catalinas.”’ Returning to 
Tucson we got a room where we batched, John was a good 
cook. One day Hart proposed that we go down to Joe New- 
gass’s restaurant and board there for a while. This we did 
for only a few days. One morning at breakfast I called for 
hot cakes ; I happened to open one of the cakes and discovered 
two extra large cockroaches inside the cake. I called John’s 


attention to it and remarked, I don’t mind one cockroach to 
the cake but I surely draw the line on two cockroaches all 
in one hot cake. John immediately got up from the table say- 
ing we will go back to our batching again, I’ll no more of this. 

A few days afterward I met Charly Shibell,'*! sheriff of 
Pima county, and he says, “Did you know Martin A. 


139. I have no information on this acquaintance of Banta’s. 

140. The story of Tombstone has been dealt with by many writers. The latest is 
a compilation of material from the newspaper, The Epitaph, in Douglas D. Martin, 
Tombstone’s Epitaph (Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1951) See also 
Stuart N. Lake, Wyatt Earp, Frontier Marshall (Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 
1931). Charles Leland Sonnichsen, Billy King’s Tombstone: the private life of an 
Arizona boom town (The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Id., 1942) An essay on 
Schieffelen can be read in Lockwood, Arizona Characters, ch. 10. The name Shefflin 
in the text should read Schieffelen. 

141. Charles A. Shibell was born in St. Louis, August 14, 1841. He arrived in 
Arizona with the California Volunteers during the Civil War in the capacity of team- 
ster. In 1876 and 1878 he was elected Sheriff of Pima county. He then became pro- 
prietor of the Palace Hotel in Tucson. Portrait and Biographical Record of Arizona 
(Chapman Publishing Company, Chicago, 1901) L. Vernon Briggs, Arizona and New 
Mexico 1882 ..., p. 1 (Boston, 1932. Privately printed) Briggs arrived in Tucson 
in 1882. 
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Sweeny ?” I said, “Of course I do, I know him well, Why?” He 
said that Sweeny had been killed at the Grand Central mine 
(Tombstone) by Jack Friday, and ask if I knew Friday, I did 
not personally but had heard of him. The Sheriff said, “I’ve 
had my deputies out and they have scoured the country over 
and can’t get trace of Jack Friday; he has simply gone up 
in smoke.” I says to the Sheriff, “Look here Charly, my ex- 
perience with the average deputy sheriff or constable is, 
they don’t know enough to pound sand into a rat hole; they 
can swagger around town, knock some drunken man over the 
head with a gun, drag him off to jail, and then think they 
have done the Grand, but put them out where they have to 
use a little brains—which they havn’t got—they are simply 
a bunch of bone-heads.” I will ask you one or two questions: 
“Has Jack Friday sold his interest in the Grand Central 
mine?” The Sheriff said no. I then said, ‘“‘No trouble to find 
your man.” “I’ve heard that sort of talk before,” said the 
Sheriff. This made me a bit warm under the neck-tie, and 
getting up I said very emphatically, “If I don’t find your 
man Mr. Shebell I will not charge you a single cent.” 

I immediately left Tucson, carrying extradition papers 
from Governor Safford on the Governor of Sonora, Mexico. 
My papers called for Oliver Boyer (Jack Friday), and two 
Mexican murderers. From Tucson I passed thru the Pata- 
gonia mountains, past the old Mowery [Mowry] mine and 
thence to the little Mexican town of Santa Cruiz [Cruz] in 
the state of Sonora. Representing myself to be [a]. pros- 
pector, I made inquiry if any American had passed that 
way in the past three or four weeks; that I had gone to 
Tucson to have some assays made and expected to meet my 
partner here. Nothing doing here, I went on down to San 
Lazaro, two leagues from Santa Cruiz. At this place lived 
a Mexican—friend of Shibell’s and to whom I carried a letter 
—named Ariego. Going to the house I inquired of his wife; 
she answered that Sefior Ariego was then out after a load 
of poles, but would be back in a short while. He presently 
returned and I gave him my letter of introduction, in which 
the Sheriff had mentioned my business into Mexico. At 
dinner he and his wife compared notes, but did not remember 
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of any American or Americans having passed that way in 
the last few weeks. However, the wife spoke up and said in 
Spanish of course, “Don’t you remember, about four weeks 
ago three men camped in that old adobe house a mile below 
here and one of them came up after something to eat, and 
you told him to go bring his companions and al! could have 
to eat? and that the cautivo [captive?] and the small Ameri- 
can came into the house, but the big man sat outside on a 
rock with gun across his knees and head in his hands and 
appeared to be sad?’ I said please describe the big man; I 
knew at once I was on the trail, but instead of one I now had 
three men to trail. I asked which way they were headed for 
and was told Las Planches de la Plata. Here I had to do a 
little figuring. If Friday had sold his mine he was making 
for the Gulf port at Guaymas; if so, then my best course 
would be to go direct to Magdalena and swing around and if 
possible head him off or “cut his trail.” 

I took the Magdalena road and in crossing the river by 
that name came near being drowned. It was the month of 
July, ’78; a cloud burst had occured somewhere above; I 
heard the roar of the water and could see the river was 
rising fast so rushed in to get over before it got too deep. 
I had about reached the opposite bank when the water struck 
my horse and washed his hinder parts around, but he had 
gotten his fore-feet on the ground and by making a lunge we 
barely scrambled out of the raging flood. By the time I had 
gotten upon the bank and looked back the water was all of 
ten feet deep and rushing like a mill-race. A few miles 
further I came to a hacianda [hacienda] the property of 
Don Manuel Corea. 

Riding up to the house I saw a man sitting out in front 
and said to him, after dismounting, ‘“Take my horse and care 
for him.” I supposed of course he was a Mexican peon, but 
instead of answering me he turned his head a[nd] called out, 
“Don Manuel, some one here to see you.” To my surprise he 
spoke in English; at this time I did not know who were re- 
siding in the house. In about a minute a young man came out 
in his shirt sleeves, bare-headed with slippers upon his feet. 
He rushed up, shook hands, asked my name, where I was 
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going, ordered a peon to take care of my horse and invited 
me to take a seat under the veranda. All this was spoken in 
excellent English. Pretty soon a young lady appeared and 
the Don introduced me to his wife. She was an American 
from Los Angeles. I soon found out that Manuel had been 
educated in the States; had married in Los Angeles; was a 
member of the state senate of Sonora; that his residence was 
in Magdalena; that his widowed mother, brother Juaquin 
[Joaquin], an unmarried sister and a younger sister were 
living here at the hacianda. Having a few very fine Tepic 
cegars with me, I asked Don Manuel to have a cegar; his 
wife was present at the time. With a peculiar expression on 
his face, which I saw, he declined saying, “I have given up 
the habit and do not smoke anymore.” This struck me as 
strange as about ninety-nine per cent of the Mexican people 
smoke. He was very anxious to hear news from the outside 
world; had become Americanized in that respect; and, as 
he said, we have no newspapers down here, and never know 
a thing of what is going on in the world. Of course I gave 
him all I had heard up to the time of leaving Tucson; in the 
meantime he asked me into a room where I could wash off 
the dust, all the time keeping up a running fire of questions. 

The next morning I was for going on but he would not 
hear of it at all, and insisted that I stay indeffinitely ; but of 
course I couid not do this. He said, ““My wife and I are going 
down to Magdalena day after tomorrow, you must stay that 
long and go down with us in the carriage.” To this I agreed 
as he so much wished to have some one with whom he could 
talk that knew at least a little something outside of his cir- 
cumscribed bailiwick. After breakfast he invited me to take 
a look at the garden and fruit trees. We walked about some 
and finally sat down under a fig-tree, pretty well down to- 
wards the lower end of the garden. After we had sat down 
I pulled out a cegar and remarked that I would now enjoy 
a good smoke. He watched me for a few seconds and then 
remarked, “Have you another one of those Tepics?”’ To 
this I replied, “Of course I have, and am only sorry that I 
cannot offer you one, now that you have foregone that lux- 
ury.” With a rueful expression he says, “Oh, come now, cut 
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out all that rotten stuff, you know I’m simply dying for a 
smoke.” We sat there and smoked a couple of cegars each. 

The day for our departure for Magdalena had arrived, 
the family carriage was brought out and Don Manuel, his 
wife and his little sister and myself took our places in the 
conveyance. In those days, prior to the coming in of General 
Porfirio Diaz, the country was overrun with bandits, from 
one end to the other of Mexico, and one dare not travel any- 
where without being prepared for a fight. A peon led my 
horse and was armed with a gun; three other men road along 
on horses, all armed with rifles and pistols, one in advance 
and the other two, one upon either side of the carriage. In 
this manner we traveled to Magdalena which place we 
reached about midnight. Driving up to the san jon [wagon?] 
entrance a peon was there to let down the chain and heavy 
bar, and we drove into the court. The Don’s house was like 
all Spanish built houses; the front windows were covered 
with iron bars; at the rear of the building was an large 
garden full of fruit trees, grapes, flowers and vegetables. 
The adobe walls around the garden were six or more feet 
high and the tops covered with broken glass bottles. It was 
perhaps the most beautiful place in the city. 

Calling upon the Prefect and stating my business, that 
functionary had his clerk look over his books for four weeks 
back to see if any such party as I had described had passed 
thru his jurisdiction. In this connection I will say that 
Mexico follows the European custom of checks upon all 
people going and coming; by this method it is easy to trace 
a party to any part of the country. If one takes a conveyance 
at a hotel, say the City of Mexico, and orders the driver to 
take him to the railway depot, but after going away gives 
orders to the driver to go elsewhere, it is the duty of that 
driver to inform the first policeman or other officer of that 
change. No chance for any monkey business there; if you 
go to the depot all well and good, but if you go elsewhere, 
that “elsewhere” must be known to the authorities. The sys- 
tem is good in my opinion. The Prefect informed me that no 
such persons had been thru, else he would have had them 
on his books. 
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I pulled out for a little place some few miles below on 
the Magdalena river. Stoping at the best house I saw in 
Santa Clara, for that was the name of the place, I road up 
and seeing a peon ordered him to take my animal, unsaddle 
it, put the saddle in the shade, water the horse and put it 
where it could get some feed. This he did without a word. 
Traveling in Mexico it was my custom to put up at the best 
house in sight, taking for granted the proprietors were bet- 
ter able to furnish me and horse with entertainment, for the 
simple reason no charge would be made; this of course ap- 
plies to all sections outside of towns. They will not accept 
pay and are inclined to resent any such offers as an insult 
to their hospitality. In this respect there are no better people 
in the world than are the Mexicans and the Pueblo Indians. 
Having lived four fifths of my life among them I feel that I 
can speak by the card in this matter. 

I lay down in the shade of the house and smoked my 
pipe; presently two young ladies came to the door, it being 
open, and in Spanish asked if I would please come in and 
see what was the matter with the sewing machine; the man 
in here don’t seem to know. I replied that I knew nothing 
about sewing machines, if I did would be pleased to look 
at it. “What!, are you not an American?” I replied that I 
was but did not know the least thing about a sewing machine. 
They seemed to doubt my ignorance of the machine, and one 
said in soto voice [sotto voce]: “Quisas sabes pero no 
quires.”!#* I said, “No senorita, I am telling the truth.” 
However, I arose and went into the room and there found 
an American tinkering under the machine. I said to him, 
“What the devil are you doing there?” Nothing, I don’t 
know anything about the thing, but it is not so hot in here 
as out in the harvest field running a reaping machine. I told 
the girls the fellow knew nothing about the matter and it 
was useless for him to tinker with it as he might ruin it. 
They agreed and told him to quit. This was between 10 and 
11 o’clock in the forenoon and about time for all hands to 
quit work on account of the intense heat. 

Pretty soon the haciandero [hacendero—a rancher], the 


142. Quizas sabes pero no quieres: perhaps you know but do not want to. 
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father of the girls, came in from the fields, and shaking 
hands bid me welcome to stay as long as I cared to. He was 
very light complected and of course was one of the better 
class of Mexicans. After dinner all took siestas, as was the 
custom in that country; that is all went to sleep until three 
or four o’clock in the afternoon. Between three and four 
o’clock the laborers went to their work again; this applied 
to peons as well as all others. I had my horse saddled up and 
prepared to continue my journey, but the haciandero insisted 
upon me remaining over for a few days at least. To this I 
could not agree as my business was urgent and I must 
push on. 

Bidding all goodby, I hit the road that ran down the 
valley of the Magdalena river. Sometime in the night I 
turned out of the road and lay down under a mesquite tree 
and went to sleep, there being no houses in sight. The next 
morning was Sunday and after a few miles I came to another 
hacianda. As I approached the place I saw a large man in 
his shirt-sleeves and straw hat with an American bucket in 
his hand going down to the river after water. The sight was 
unusual and I wondered what it meant. Going up we saluted 
each other and I noticed he had come out of an old tumbled 
down adobe house, and seeing a much better house a little 
way beyond I went to it but found no one there; turning 
my head I looked back and saw the man with the bucket 
entering the hut. My curiosity getting the better of me I 
resolved to return and see what the unusual sight meant. 
He was of the better class of course, that was plainly to 
be seen. Riding up to the door he bade me dismount, ordered 
a boy to take care of my horse and asked me to enter the 
room. 

Here I saw a table with writing materials, several books, 
and a few ore specimens lying upon it. At one end of the 
room was a library of books, all of which mystified me more 
than ever; I noticed too that the books had French bindings. 
Breakfast is never a very early meal in Mexico, and in 
Central America and Panama, also other tropical countries, 
it is never taken before 11 o’clock a. m. However, a cup of 
coffee or chocalate is usually taken in bed, or soon after aris- 
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ang, and this must suffice until breakfast at eleven o’clock. 
Here the tortillera'*® came in and announced that breakfast 
was ready. Going into another similar to the one we left was 
a long table set with plates for ten or more people. My host 
took the head and bade me sit at his right; and at once began 
making excuses for the meager fare, but said, “I am building 
a new house on the hill nearby, and the next time I have 
the honor to entertain you, will be better prepared to do so.” 
Greatly to my further surprise on picking up a fork I found 
it to be solid silver, and the spoons were of the same metal. 
Mentally I said to myself, ‘‘Who the devil can this fellow 
be.” After breakfast we returned to the other room and 
smoked a cegar. Here we talked politics, railroads, agricul- 
ture, etc., etc. I found that my host had traveled over Europe, 
spoke German and French but not a word of English. From 
this point I intended to cut across the high table lands lying 
between the Magdalena and Altar rivers, and possibly strike 
the trail of the fugitive. I determined that before going I 
would ask the name of my intelligent host. I did so and was 
informed that, “‘I am called Pancho Serna.” 

Knowing that General Serna!‘ was then Governor of 
the State of Sonora, and to whom I carried extradition pa- 
pers, I said, “Are you a brother of General Serna?” He 
answered that he was General Serna, so I at once made my 
business known to him. The General took the papers and sat 
down at the table and examined them; and, altho not at the 
capital of the state, which was Ures at that time, he ap- 
proved them at once; furthermore, he wrote a personal letter 
to the Prefect at Altar, to use every endeavor to capture the 
fugitive, and to send him in irons to the international line, 
in charge of the Rurales, and there they should turn over 
the prisoner to my custody. Don Francisco Serna was a gen- 
tleman in every respect, and invited [me] to return to the 
state and call upon him at the capitol; that he would be 
happy to see me again, and would do me any favors possible 
to do. I had already told him of the little episode at Santa 


143. He means the person (a woman) who made the tortilla, a thin wafer-like food 
made of corn and water and cooked like a pancake. 
144, See Note 6. 
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Clara, and was told that the haciandero there was his 
brother-in-law. ‘ 

My papers being approved by the Governor, and armed 
with a strong letter to the Prefect at Altar-—-Don Luis Re- 
dondo—I bid the Governor adios [goodby] and started for 
the city of Altar. While crossing the high table-lands en 
route, a heavy rainstorm came on and the road was a foot 
deep with water, but not a drop fell upon me and the sun was 
shining brightly ; the heavy rain kept in advance of me per- 
haps a quarter of a mile, where I could see it falling in 
torrents but not a drop fell upon me. This sort of phenome- 
non is peculiar to the Southwest and is frequently seen in 
Arizon[a]. It was here also that I heard the whistle of a Bob 
White; I pulled my horse to listen, it was the first time I 
heard that whistle since leaving the state of Wisconsin, and 
it recalled my boyhood days back in the Badger state. That 
night I slept under a Palo Verde tree in a drizzling rain, not 
knowing how far I was from Altar, as I had never been in 
that section. 

The following day early I reached Altar and seeing a 
house with a corral back of it, asked the proprietor if I could 
put my horse in his corral. He opened the front door of his 
house and told me to bring in my horse. There was no outlet 
to the corral save thru the house; this is done as a precaution 
from thieves. Of course the corral had a high adobe wall all 
around and was an adjunct to the building. There was one 
restaurant in the town and as it was noon I went there to 
get my breakfast, having eaten nothing since leaving the 
Governor’s hacianda at Yrutiaba the morning before. The 
Prefect, Colonel Torres'*® commanding the Rurales, an 
American named Hamilton, and several other Mexicans took 
their meals at this restaurant. A tall dignified sandy com- 
plected Mexican took the head of the table and the Colonel 
at the foot; I sat near the head next to the tall man and 
young Hamilton sat opposite me. After all had been seated 
I asked Hamilton if he was acquainted with [the] Prefect. 
He said allow me to introduce you to Don Luis Redondo, the 


145. Possibly Colonel Don Lorenzo Torres, mentioned in Corral, El General 
lgnacio Presqueira; see Note 6. 
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Prefect of Altar; and I was introduced to the tall gentleman 
at the head of the table; he also introduced me to Colonel 
Torres and the others. Of course I at once handed my papers 
to the Prefect, who glanced at the addresses and laid them 
beside his plate. 

After we had eaten the Prefect invited me to his office; 
there he opened the papers and we talked the matter over. 
He turned to his clerk and had him look over his books for 
three weeks back; this the clerk did and said, “I find no 
record of such parties.” He then said to me, “What do you 
think about it?” Replying I said, “It is evident the party 
has not passed south for Guaymas, and he must be some- 
where above here.” “It must be,” said the Prefect, “I am 
certain he has not passed thru the district of Altar, else a 
record of it would be on those books there.” In my conver- 
sation with Don Luis he asked if I was acquainted with Jose 
Redondo at Yuma, and I said that I knew him well. “He is 
my brother,” said the Prefect. The Governor’s letter being 
a pusher, Don Luis did all he could by writing official letters 
to each and every Presidente [a local official] of the several 
small villages along the river as far as the boundary line, in 
which he ordered them to arrest the party and send them in 
irons to Altar, if such party was found in their jurisdiction. 

Armed with these additional letters I started up the Altar 
river, making inquiry at each place. At Tubitama [Tubu- 
tama] I asked the Presidente if any Americans had been 
there in the past three or four weeks. He said no one had 
been there. I put up with the Presidente that night and the 
following morning started for Sarica [Saric], a town about 
twenty miles further up. Along the valley of the Altar river 
the semi-tropical growth is so thick it is almost impossible 
to leave the road without cutting your way out. The town 
of Tubitama is situate on a mesa and close to the river; the 
road to Sarica led straight out from town and could be seen 
for half a mile, then it suddenly turned at right angles 
and then could not be seen any more owing to the timber, 
vines, brush and thick undergrowth. 

Before I had reached the turn in the road I heard a low 
call, and looking back without stopping my horse, I saw a 
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Mexican with his hand in front of his body, making a mo- 
tion with his hand. I knew at once it was a secret matter 
so never let on but kept going until I made the turn in the 
road out of sight of the town, when I pulled up and waited 
for the man to come up. Coming up the man put his hand 
upon my leg and said, “The Presidente lied to you, that on 
San Pedro’s day two Americans and a cautivo (one that has 
been capture[d] and raised by the Apaches) had been there. 
Of course he lied to me, they all do it. He told me the men I 
was looking for were at Sarica, and stopping with a black- 
smith named Romero. I thanked him for the information 
and gave him a dollar for his trouble. Here was an instance 
where a man was afraid to tell the truth, Why! 

Arriving at Sarica I went to the house of “Coal-yard 
Bill,” an American living there and who was married to a 
Mexican woman. I knew that Don Guillermo (Coal-yard) 
[Bill] lived in Sarica as I had met him there in the summer 
of 1872. In the yard I saw a sandy complected fellow and 
taking him for a peon, being dressed like one with a pair 
of sandles, a chip hat and pants made of manta (sheeting), 
I ordered him to take care of my horse, to water him and 
then tie to a fig tree in the shade. He did so without a word, 
and while complying with my orders I sat down in the shade 
and lit my pipe. 

Pretty soon he came up and said in good English, “Well, 
where are you going and from whence did you come?” To 
say I was astonished is putting it mildly. “What! are you 
white,” I exclaimed, “Then why in the name of the Great 
Horn Spoon didn’t you say so?” He laughed and said it 
made no difference to him as he looked it and [might] just 
as well be it. Then he told me that he had been caught smug- 
gling and lost all he had even to the clothes he had on at 
the time; that others had given him the togs he then had 
on; but it made no difference, the first time he succeeded in 
eluding the Rurales he would more than even up, so he took 
the matter philosophically. I asked the fellow if he knew 
Romero the blacksmith, and if any Americans were stoping 
with him. He said yes and that two Americans and a cau- 
tivo were there. I then said my horse has lost a shoe; that 
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I was en route to the Planches de Plata, and requested that 
he accompany me to the shop and do some interpreting for 
me. It was late in the evening when we went to the shop. 
The house was like most Mexican houses, twice the length 
of the width, with a door in the middle front and another 
on the opposide [side] of the building. At one end was the 
blacksmithing outfit and at the other the family cuisine. 

As I stept to the door all were at supper; the family sit- 
ting upon the floor near the fireplace; at the opposite side of 
the room in the corner were two men, one large and the 
other rather small; both were Americans, but neither looked 
around when I told the fellow with me to ask the blacksmith 
if he could put a shoe on my horse in the morning. Neither 
of the two whites spoke but appeared to be whispering, and 
seeing they were suspicious I turned my back towards them 
and continued to talk horseshoeing. Before leaving, how- 
ever, I thought to have another look at my men, glancing 
quickly back I saw they were gone. I then knew to certainty 
the big fellow was my quarry. Returning to the house I 
waited until it was quite dark before going to see the Pres- 
idente. 

Going to the Presidente’s house, I found him to be a big 
burly, black villinous looking fellow, and a gunsmith by 
trade. Handing him the Prefect’s letter, he read it over 
very carefully and then said where is your man; I said at the 
blacksmith’s house; also told him of the actions of the two 
men; that it was the big man I wanted and not the little 
man. “All right, I see they are suspicious of you; leave 
your handcuffs with me, and as you have said that you were 
going to the Planches de Plata, it is best that you go away 
for a day, and when you have left they will return to town.” 
All this was fare enough on its face, but the rascal had a 
card up his sleeve, which will develop itself further along. 

Leaving the matter in the hands of the Presidente, I 
returned to “Coal-yard’s” house for the night. The next 
morning had the [shoe] put on horse, but did not see my 
party. The blacksmith was quite inquisitive as to where I 
was going. I said Planches de Plata was my present desti- 
nation; that I had been down to Altar to denounce some 
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mining claims; that my partners were over at the Planches, 
and much more to same effect. Of course I was lying like 
a dog but, acting upon the principle that the end justified 
the means, I diplomatically lied to the best of my ability. 
Saddling up I went to the little cantina and treated all the 
rounders to mescal, and then ostentatiously asked to be 
shown the road to the Planches. 

I must here return back to Altar and say a few words 
about that restaurant; this narrative would be absolutely 
incomplete without that restaurant—it was a peach. The 
floor was of cobblestones and a quantity of water had been 
poured upon it leaving little pools in the cavities between 
the stones. An old couple run the outfit. He waited upon 
the table and the old woman did the cooking. The old fel- 
low was between fifty and sixty years of age; typical Sancho 
Panza of Don Quijote de la Mancha; and the old woman, 
well, the Doncea [Dulcinea] del Tobosa was a nymph in 
comparison. The weather was extremely hot; he was bare- 
headed and barefooted, with not a stitch on but a pair of 
pants made of manta, and these were rolled up above the 
knees. His paunch was so large it was necessary to fasten 
his light cotton pants below and under his immense paunch. 
The perspiration dript off that paunch like water from the 
eaves of a house. In waiting upon the table, this immense 
paunch was the first thing visible as he pushed it in between 
people at the table. It would not have been so awfully aw- 
ful, if he had had a shirt on his body. It really was the 
sight of my life, and I suppose nothing like ever was seen 
anywhere else on earth. However, as no one else about 
the table appeared to see anything incongruous or ouwtre [far 
fetched] in the matter, I did not either. When in Rome do 
as the Romans do and follow suit. But the rfem]embrance 
of that restaurant and its proprietors shall stay with me to 
the end of time, and then some. And be remembered, this 
restaurant was the one and only—the Delmonico so to speak 
—in the city of Altar, containing a population of four or 
five thousand people. It sure was a peach and no mistake. 
Sic. 

I followed this road [leading to the Planches de Plata] 
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four or five miles then cut across lots aiming to strike the 
river a few miles below Sarica. Reaching the river I fol- 
lowed up towards the town looking for a place to lay by. 
Finally, I saw a Mexican jacal inside of a small field, perhaps 
two hundred yards from the road. Going in I found a Mex- 
ican, wife, and three year old child were the occupants of 
the jacal. I asked if he could conceal my horse where it could 
not be seen, and that I too wanted to remain in hiding. He 
said, “Gooa, good, I can do it.” I remained there that night 
and the following day, so as to give the Presidente ample 
time to accomplish his promised work. During the day at 
the jacal that little three year old would run in and tell her 
mother, if she saw anyone on the road, “Hay viene gente 
mama,’’'4° with all the mystery and caution of a grown up 
person. They were ready and anxious to hide a refugee and 
supposed criminal from the authorities, and it seems to be 
la mera cosa de la su gloria to do this thing. About dark I 
asked for my horse, and offered to pay for the trouble I had 
caused them, but they refused to accept anything; however, 
I gave the baby a silver dollar, but they were for refusing 
to allow it to take the money, but I insisted on doing so say- 
ing, “I give to the baby for dulces [sweets] and not to you.” 
They were very anxious to know where I was going, and 
when I said, ““To town,” were very much surprised, and the 
man says, “Why the authorities are there.” I replied that 
I wanted to see the “‘authorities.” Both looked incredulous 
and the fellow actually followed me until I had almost 
reached the town. The whole thing was beyond their com- 
prehension. Going directly to the Presidente’s house I asked 
if he had attended to the business. “‘No,” says he, “but I will 
at once.” Of course I was disgusted, and went immediately 
to the house of “Coal-yard Bill.” Here they told me that 
the Presidente, Friday and the whole bunch had been on a 
drunk together ; that the Presidente had told the fugitive and 
everybody my mission to the country, which of course was 
the first time any of them had heard why I came there. Now 
I was boiling over with rage at the duplicity of the official. 


146. Here come people, Mama. The next Spanish quotation in the text can be 
translated: a mere matter of glory (implying that they expected no tangible reward 
for their action) 
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The next morning I called on the Presidente and demanded 
back all my papers and the handcuffs, and then gave the 
black hound a piece of my mind, calling everything I could 
lay tongue to. He was very indignant and said he did not 
mind what I had said about him personally, but I had in- 
sulted the great government he represented. I replied a 
dog represent[s] nothing and turned upon my heels and 
left him. Returning to Bill’s house I was telling my troubles, 
when an officer of the Rurales came and took me into custody. 
That black devil had framed up a job to have me murdered, 
but I know the Mexican so well that I almost know of what 
they are thinking. 

Right here I will say a few words about Mexican meth- 
ods. If arrested, never try to escape no matter how manny 
opportunities are left (purposely) open for you; tho put in 
jail and the door left open, never step outside of that jail 
door, for as sure as the sun shine[s] you will be shot down 
—ley fuge [fleeing the law]. There are times, however, 
when they will murder a prisoner even tho he makes no 
attempt to escape, and then lie about the attempt. 

The jail was a small affair, having an iron door, also a 
light wooden one. I was put in and only the wooden door 
closed. At once I was on the scheme and sat down, of 
course I could have walked out and be shot, but did not do 
so. The door really was not a door but was one of slats thru 
which I could see, the slats being four or five inches apart. 
Pretty soon I caught sight of my smuggler friend, making 
all sorts of frantic signs to me, which I understood was not 
to come out. Of course I was on all right and made signs 
to that effect. I had been in jail perhaps two hours when 
the chief of police came to the door and pushed it open with 
his foot. He spoke very good English, and as he came in 
said, ““Why, the door was not fastened, you could have gone 
out.” I replied, “Yes, but I didn’t intend to go out.” He 
says it is well that you did not, as two sentries were posted 
not far away to prevent an escape. I began again to talk 
mean about the Presidente, but the chief of police, as we 
walked along together, advised me to say no more, “We all 
_ know,” says he, “that he is a black scoundrel, but he is the 
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boss here, wait until you catch him across the line then go 
for the d——d thief.” 

Like most places this town was divided into two fac- 
tions, and the chief of police belonged to the opposite fac- 
tion to that of the Presidente, and [that] is why he talked 
as he did. He went with me all the way to Bill’s house. We 
now held a war council, the chief of police taking part. To 
wind up I was advised to turn my papers over to parties of 
the opposing faction. I gave papers to a middle aged man 
with three grown sons; all were sandy complected and fairly 
white. Of course they advised me to go through the same 
program as in the first instance. 

However, I decided to act a little different this time. The 
next morning I road up to the little saloon and bought a few 
cigars, called the bunch up to have a drink of mescal, and 
then gave out that I was now going direct to Tucson; my 
object had failed and I could do nothing further. A fellow 
named Johnson—he was the small man with Friday, a mur- 
derer from California and a refugee—was nearby and he 
heard my remarks about going to Tucson. This fellow was 
a cunning scoundrel and was the main cause of most of my 
trouble. At this time I carried a Wells Fargo Messinger 
gun—a double-barreled shot gun cut off; also my trusty six- 
shooter. As I turned to go away, calling back to the Mexi- 
cans adios [goodby], Johnson stopt me and said, “You are 
going to Tucson; just as well, we know what you are here 
for, the Presidente told us; however, Jack says if you will 
agree to report in Tucson that he (Jack) is not to be found 
in Sonora, he will give you $500; that your report will settle 
[the] matter and Jack will have no further trouble.” I 
said, ““Yes, and assassinate me or try to and get the money 
back again. You haven’t got money enough [to] hire me to 
do that.” Johnson was armed with a six-shooter, but was 
on my left side and my sawed-off gun was always ready for 
action, pointed in his direction. “All right, do you need a 
little money for the road, if you do I can let you have it; 
where did you say you’d camp tonight?” I said, “‘At the 
Busane, how many times more do you want to know; I’ve 
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told you [a] half dozen times already.” “So long, at the 
Busane, eh?” 

The Busane was some miles above Sarica, but no one lived 
there or near it. Of course I had no notion of going to the 
Busane, but he was sure that was my next stopping place. 
Two miles above Sarica, a quarter of a mile off the main 
road, lived Jim Walters; he owned a little grist-mill. Turn- 
ing in here I told Jim to put my horse where he could not be 
seen from the road, and that I wanted to hide somewhere. 
He said go up stairs and no one will know you are here as 
I will caution my people to say nothing. It was now late in 
the evening, and pretty soon three Mexicans on horseback, 
with bottles of mescal in their hands, came charging over 
to the house and wanted to know if they had seen an Amer- 
ican pass up the road. They were informed that someone 
had gone up on horse-back, but they could not see who it 
might have been. “We are after that fellow,” and away 
they went. Johnson had sent them to murder me while I 
slept, but I fooled the scoundrel again. 

After the assassins had left I asked Walters if he had a 
man I could depend upon to do some work; he said yes, and 
sent up a most villanous looking fellow to be seen; I asked 
the fellow if he knew the two Americans and the cautivo; 
he said, “Yes, they stop with Romero, I know where all three 
sleep outside the house.” I told him to go down to-night and 
watch those fellows; that I didn’t want them to get away 
without me knowing it; that I would give him a dollar for 
his trouble. In that country and at that time a dollar was 
a lot of money to the lower class of Mexicans. He said, “I 
know a better way and will save much trouble. For five 
dollars I will take an axe and split their skulls open, it is no 
trouble to do it, they lay along side by side.” And he went 
thru the pantomime of chopping their heads open with an 
axe. This horrified me and I said no, not that, simply watch 
them that they do not get the start of me, that’s all I want 
you to do. He seemed put out at my refusal and thinking I 
was haggling at the price, he offered to murder the three 
men for two dollars and fifty cents. 

This is the truth if I ever told the truth in my life; that 
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fellow would have gladly killed those people for that insig- 
nificant sum. He was what are know in Spanish-America, 
a “bravo” or professional murder. I refused to have the men 
killed off, even for that small sum, and he went away in a 
disgruntled manner. I says to Jim after the fellow had left, 
“For God’s sake Jim, what sort of a fellow have you here, 
and then told him the fellow’s proposition to me.” Jim 
merely shrugged his shoulders and said, “Oh, well, he will 
do as he agrees to.” ““My honorable (?) watcher” returned 
in the morning and reported all right, at the same time say- 
ing how easy it would have been to chop off their heads 
while they slept. Still had murder in his head. I gave him 
the promised dollar. 

To give these people ample time I resolved to lay over 
another day with Walters, and that night again sent the 
“devil” down to watch. This time he had not gone long 
when he returned and reported the parties had fled. It 
seems that on his way down he heard horsemen coming up 
the road, naturally suspicious he pushed the brush aside 
and concealed himself, and they passed within a few feet of 
him; with a pantomime movement he said, “If I had had a 
lance I could have killed one as they passed me.” Imme- 
diately I had my horse and rushed down to town to see my 
people and find out why they had not arrested the fugitive. 

It was now quite dark and a rain had set in. Going to 
the house I asked if they had done anything, and was in- 
formed that nothing had been done yet, but they were going 
to attend to the matter right away. I told them the parties 
had left, two on one horse and one on another. They seemed 
surprised and said, ‘‘We’ll go and see the Presidente at once.” 
The Presidente received us rather cooly, and after the mat- 
ter had been thrashed out plenty, finally gave them permis- 
sion to go, but to be “very careful not to go beyond his juris- 
diction.” Returning to the house, it was now raining in tor- 
rents, and I had on a light linen duster, and sat there in that 
downpour until two o’clock in the morning, waiting for 
those people to come out and start on the pursuit. To be 
sure I could have gone into the house out of the rain, but 
supposing each minute they would be off I did not go in. 
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Subsequent events proved that all these delays were pre- 
meditated and were for a purpose, but depending upon their 
good intentions I was grossly deceived. Jack Friday owned 
an interest in the Grand Central mine for which Captain 
Whitesides ‘47 of Camp Huachuca,'*® had offered $5,000, but 
Jack wanted $10,000, and had refused to sell. They had 
arranged to return to Huachuca and sell; all those Mexicans 
were in with the play; hence the delays and other obsticles 
thrown in my way. All this I was totally ignorant of at the 
time. 

Finally we got off after the fugitives. When leaving Jim 
Walters’ place a colt had followed me down town. Before we 
had reached Jim’s place we met a man on horseback coming 
on as fast as his horse could run. My Mexicans halted him 
and they talked a bit and the fellow went on towards town. 
I asked the old man who the fellow was and his object in 
going to town at this time of night. “O, he lives just above 
here and is going to town after some meat.” I said, “Non- 
sense, he may be going after meat but he has some connec- 
tion with the party we are after.” 

At this time we had reached the lane to Walters’ place, I 
said to the Mexicans that I would put the colt in the corral 
and return; that when that Mexican returned to be sure and 
not let him pass, as he would go to the parties and inform 
them we were on the trail. To this they agreed, and I took 
the colt over, but as I was nearing my party I heard the 
clatter of horse’s feet on the hard road ahead of my party. 
Coming up I said who had gone by and was told it was the 
man with the meat. He had not lied as he had meat with 
him. I was furious but powerless; I says to the old man 
that fellow is not going home but to those people we are 
after. This they would not, or pretended not, to believe. 

At this moment a dog barked and the old man says, ““Now 
he has reached his house, that was his dog.” I said to the 
old fellow I’ll bet my horse against a nickle he does not stop 


147. I do not find Whitesides listed in Heitman, Register, or in Orton, Records. 

148. Tris was a temporary post in the Huachuca mountains to protect the new 
mining interests, especially in Tombstone. Hinton, Handbook, p. 312. But it was not 
so temporary after all; the old fort was the site of military training in World War II. 
Wyllys, Arizona, p. 356. 
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at his house. The fellow never stopt until he came to where 
the three fugitives had camped for the night. He gave them 
warning we were on their trail and they got up and started 
off again. In the meantime, my Mexican found a place 
where they were sure the party must be camped. I tried to 
argue with them to the contrary, but it done no good and 
we stay[ed] there all night. Next morning I found the trail 
leading off up a canon and we followed it almost to Hua- 
chuca. With the aid of the cautivo, the fugitives could travel 
at night as the fellow knew the country, but we were obliged 
to lay over. 

After we had crossed the boundary line into Arizona, 
my Mexs being ignorant of the fact, yet were all the time a 
bit suspicious, and finally we struck a plain wagon road, and 
their suspicions were confirmed. They were frightened and 
immediately turned about to hasten back into Sonora. How- 
ever, I persuaded them to cut quartering back so as to cut 
any trail that might lead out of Camp Huachuca. That 
evening we cut a trail, but the animals were all shod and 
as the party we were following had barefooted animals, my 
Mexs declared it was not the party we were following. I 
knew better and we will follow these shod tracks, and we 
did so. ' 

We were now north of the Patagonia mountains and 
going south towards the mountains. About noon of the 
second day after our about march, we run into their camp. 
They had camped half a mile north of the old Mowery 
mine:'**- Johnson had gone to the mine for grub, the cautivo 
was out with the animals and Jack was in camp alone. See- 
ing us, he made a leap for his rifle which was standing 
against a big pine, but my Mexicans had charged and had 
their rifles upon him; he at once threw up his hands and sur- 


149. This old mine, discovered by Mexicans in 1857, was purchased by Sylvester 
Mowry who played a prominent part in the early history of Arizona. He arrived as an 
army Lieutenant in 1855. During the Civil War he was arrested by General Carleton 
as a Southern sympathizer and taken to San Francisco. He was released without trial, 
went to London to sell the mine and died in poverty. Hodge, Arizona, pp. 126ff. Fish, 
Manuscript, 2:349. The correspondence relative te his arrest is published in Orton, 
Records, pp. 52ff. 

An early booster for Arizona, Mowry published Arizona and Sonora: the geography, 
history, and resources of the Silver Region of North America. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1566. 3rd edition) 
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rendered. I now told the Mexicans as we were in Arizona 
I would take charge of the prisoner. To this they said, “No, 
we are in Sonora and will take charge.” I said the Mowery 
mine was in Arizona and it was still north [south?] of us, 
it stands to reason we are in Arizona. It did no good and 
all I could do was to follow along until we again reached 
Sarica. 

I now determined to go on down to Altar and report the 
matter to the Prefect, being thoroughly convinced that my 
Mexicans had proved treacherous in the whole matter. I 
did so and the Prefect was very angry and said he would 
punish the whole lot of them. He said he would send the 
Rurales soldiers up as soon as he could. I started back to 
Sarica but before I had reached the town, perhaps five miles 
below, a shot came from the brush and my horse lunged for- 
ward. I reached Sarica before he died. In a few days the 
soldiers came and arrested the Presidente and the Mexicans 
that had been with me, and took them to Altar. I was for 
going down and testify against them, but Walters, my 
smuggling friend, and “Coal-yard Bill” said it would never 
do; that I would be killed sure; that I was playing luck that 
I was not already killed. So I decided not to go. The bunch 
were kept in jail a few days and were released and all re- 
turned to Sarica. 

Jack had sold his claim to Whitesides for two thousand 
and five hundred dollars. He gave two hundred of it to the 
Presidente; to the cautivo $200, and to each of my Mexicans 
$300. Johnson got $500 or more and in fact about all the 
Mexicans in the town were in on the “divy.” Both Jack and 
Johnson laughed at me [and] said, “You see it is all off with 
you here; all are our friends and you cannot do a thing.” 
Jack said, ‘““Nothing small about me, if you want five hundred 
or such a matter I am ready to give it to you.” Knowing 
what was soon to come I determined to stay with the pot 
and see it out. 

They kept bleeding Jack until his money was gone, and 
when no more money was to be had from him, those treach- 
erous devils arrested him and took him to Altar and turned 
him over to the Prefect. Thus making themselves solid with 
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that officer, but did not tell him they had bled Jack to death 
before doing so. To say Jack was mad is putting [it] mild- 
ly; he cursed the whole bunch from Presidente down. He 
said to me I have been a fool all the way thru in this thing; 
had I gone with you at first I now would have money to fight 
my case, but as it is I havn’t a dollar left me, and must have 
some jim crow lawyer to defend mein court. He got twenty- 
five years; there were some extenuating circumstances; 
Sweeny was known to be a tough character, although I knew 
he never used a shooting iron; he lacked nerve. He was one 
of those prize-fighting plugs, all of whom are yellow- 
bellied. 

Suffice to say I road abo[u]t 900 miles on that trip; had 
one horse shot; missed being assassinated three or more 
times, but I am here yet telling the story. As to the two 
Mexican murderers, I found them too, but the Presidente 
said they were Mexican citizens, and as such must be tried 
by the Mexican courts. It was us[e]less to fool time away 
with them. 

I returned to Tucson in September, and soon thereafter 
H. S. Stevens, being then a candidate for re-election to Con- 
gress, asked me if I would not go up into the eastern end of 
Yavapai county and look after his interests in the campaign. 
This would take [me] back again to the Little Colorado at 
St. Johns, Springerville and other points. Leaving Tucson 
I went to (old) Camp Grant; thence over the Apache trail 
leading up the Arivaipai canon and on to Camp Apache and 
the Little Colorado. 

The campaign of 1878 was a hot one; the candidates were 
H. S. Stevens, King S. Woolsey'*® and John G. Campbell. '*! 


150. King S. Woolsey was an outstanding pioneer: politician, rancher, and Indian 
fighter. He died at the early age of 47 on June 29, 1879. A biographical sketch is in 
Farish, Arizona, 2:215-226. He is referred to as “Arizona’s most prominent citizen,” 
in the Phoenix Herald, July 2, 1879, quoted in Farish, 2:225. “One of the most famous 
citizens in the annals of Arizona’s history.”” Barney, Manuscript, 2:28. The Ist Legis- 
lative Assembly passed a concurrent resolution in appreciation of his service as leader 
of expeditions against the Indians. Acts and Resolutions p. 69 (Prescott, 1865) One 
of his expeditions is recorded in F. A. Cook, “Diary,’’ New Mexico HistoricAL Review, 
24:95-120. His name appears often in Farish, Arizona. 

151. John G. Campbell was born in Glasgow, Scotland, June 27, 1827. He arrived 
in the United States in 1841, traveled to California by way of northern Mexico in 1849, 
arrived in Arizona in 1863, and settled near Prescott in 1864. He was Territorial 
Delegate and twice a member of the Assembly. Portrait and Biographical Record. Fish, 
Manuscript, 3:551. Kelly, Arizona. 
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All of them wanted the vote [in] our section and were there 
in force. The people of Springerville again had me on the 
ticket for Justice of the Peace—I was elected. John G. 
spent on that election about $20,000. All sorts of fraud were 
alleged, particularly in Yavapai county. After the polls 
were closed I followed the returns to Prescott. Wired Stev- 
ens at Tucson of the wholesale frauds; he sent Theodore 
Farley,**? the District Attorney of Pima county, up to Pres- 
cott to consult with me and to take any legal proceedings he 
thought necessary. We found that the returns from Pinal 
county had not shown up, nor never did show up as they 
were almost solid for Stevens. Without the Pinal vote it 
was useless to attempt anything; this fact being wired to 
Steve, he said let her go. Farley returned to Tucson and I 
to the Little Colorado—John G. received the certificate of 
election. That election cost him his financial ruin; he died 
without anything worth mentioning. 

Up to this time Prescott had succeeded in hoging about 
everything in the matter of county offices; the eastern end 
of the county and, in fatt, any other part of the county out- 
side of Prescott were practically ignored altogether. That 
winter—1879—the legislature met at Prescott. There had 
been some talk about a division of the county on account of 
the state of affairs as above related, and to circumvent any 
county division, Prescott put Jim Stinson™* on “their” tick- 
et to represent our section, he being solemnly pledged 
against any county division. Sol Barth and myself resolved 
to go up and see what could be done in the matter of divid- 
ing the county. M. W. Stewart '°* was Speaker of the House, 
and the “Silver Tongue” orator—Tom Fitch**°—the leader 


152. I have no information on Farley. 

153. James Stinson is listed as a member of the 10th Legislative Assembly as 
representative from Snowflake, Yavapai County. Acts and Resolutions. He arrived in 
Arizona in 1873 and settled at the site of Snowflake. He sold out his holdings in 1878 
to William J. Flake. Erastus Snow and Flake combined their last names to give the 
settlement the name of Snowflake. Udall, Historical Sketch, p. 6. 

154. M. W. Stewart, Speaker of the House, represented Pima county in the 10th 
Legislative Assembly. Kelly, Arizona. 

155. Thomas Fitch emigrated to California in 1860. In 1864 he moved to Nevada 
and was elected to Congress in 1868. Then he wandered to Utah, California, and Ari- 
zona, arriving in 1877. He represented Yavapai county in 1878. Professionally, he 
was a lawyer and journalist. 10th Legislative Assembly, Acts and Resolutions (Prescott, 
1877). Elliott, Arizona, p. 289. 
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of the Yavapai delegation in the House. At this time I was 
a U. S. Deputy Marshal under Major C. P. Dake’** Marshal 
for the Territory ; Jim Speedy 1°" of Tucson, a friend of mine, 
was a member from Pima county. The mercurial Sam 
Purdy '** of Yuma county, also my old time friend, repre- 
sented Yuma county. 

We got the Bill introduced; Fitch and Stinson 
worked, traded, sold themselves on all and any prop- 
osition they could, along with the other members of Yavapai, 
to defeat the Bill. They had my friend Sam Purdy pledged, 
of which I was ignorant at the time. One morning before 
the legislature convened, and the day set for the “Apach[e] 
Bill” to come up, I met Speedy and said to him, “Jim, I want 
you to vote for our Bill today.” Laughingly he put his hand 
behind his back. I said, “Rats, you know I can’t do that.” 
Jim then says, “How do you stand with Major Dake, I want 
the Deputyship for Tucson.” I replied that perhaps I could 
fix it; would see him in a few minutes. 

I went to the Major’s office and told him what I wanted, 
and said further that perhaps we may need his vote on other 
matters, and it would be well to make the appointment; the 
Major said all right, bring Mr. Speedy up here and introduce 
him. I took Jim up at once, and going into the Major’s pri- 
vate office I said, “Major, this is Mr. Speedy of whom I have 
spoken to you about the deputy marshalship for Pima 
county.” After a few seconds conversation, we stept into 
the main office and the Major says to his chief clerk, Mr. 
Bowden, “Please make out an appointment for James Speedy 
of Tucson.” 

The House convened; the Apache Bill was called; several 
members were absent, among them was Sam Purdy; Fitch 
moved a call of the House, the Sargeant of Arms—Sidney 


156. Major Crawley P. Dake served in the Civil War. He was appointed United 
States Marshall for Arizona in 1878, settled in Prescott, and died there, April 9, 1890. 
Portrait and Biographical Record. 

157. James Speedy, representative from Pima county in the 10th Legislative 
Assembly. Acts and Resolutions. 

158. Samuel Purdy, son of the one-time Governor of California, arrived in Arizona 
in 1874 as superintendent of a land company. He located in Yuma and represented 
his county in three assemblys. Elliott, Arizona, p. 301. Kelly, Arizona. Acts and Reso- 
lutions of the several assemblys. 
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W. Carpenter '*°—was instructed to fetch in the absentees; 
I rushed out at the heels of Carpenter. Sid. asked if I knew 
where Purdy was; I said yes, and would look after Purdy 
while you hunt up the other two members. I sent Carpenter 
off up Montezuma street on a “cold trail,” and started to find 
Purdy, and did find him on Granite Street as usual. Telling 
Sam what was up I said you must vote for our Bill. “Can’t 
do it,” says Sam, “I am pledged to Fitch and Stinson against 
it.” I replied that I didn’t care a d—m what he had pledged 
to those fellows, I want you to vote for that Bill. I then gave 
him some very good reasons for doing so—some others of 
inside portent. “Is that so?” Come on says Sam and we 
went on a run for the House. 

As we reached the House, the all [call?] had been raised 
and something was then up. Sam rushed in and without 
taking his seat asked the Speaker what matter was then be- 
fore the House and was told it was the Apache Bill. “Before 
that Bill comes to a vote I desire to make a few remarks,” 
[Sam said,] and then turning towards Fitch and Stinson, 
pointing his finger at them said, ‘‘You have deliberately lied 
to me in this matter.’”’ This was a bombshell in the enemy’s 
camp. He then went on and made a redhot speech in favor 
of the Bill, and said, “I shall vote for this bill, notwithstand- 
ing my pledge to those fellows, and I hope my friends in the 
House will do the same.” The Bill passed by a majority of 
two votes. Fremont?®° was Governor and signed the Bill in 
February, 1879. Sol Barth worked like a Trojan; when we 
started in on the thing, we did not have a single vote to our 
credit. After adjournment, Sol and I returned to St. Johns. 
The Act provided for a special election to be held the first 
Monday in June, 1879. The Governor appointed all county 
officers to hold until the special election. The fellow appointed 
District Attorney came out from Prescott, but not liking the 
“looks” of thing[s] about St. Johns, he pulled his freight. 


159. Sidney Willis Carpenter was originally known as William Henry McDonough. 
His name was changed by act of the territorial legislature in 1873. Acts and Resolu- 
tions, p. 55. He was Recorder for Pima county in 1876. Hodge, Arizona, p. ix. And 
served as Sergeant-at-arms in the 10th Legislative Assembly, listed as G. W. Carpenter. 
The difference in the first initial is probably a clerical error. 10th Legislative Assembly, 
Acts and Resolutions. 

160. The famous John C. Fremont, explorer, soldier and politician. 
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The Board of Supervisors appointed me the District Attor- 
ney—and I resigned the J. P. office for Springerville. At the 
special election held in June, I was elected District Attorney 
to hold office until the next general election which came off in 
November, 1880. 

At this time, the law made the District Attorneys the col- 
lectors of all delinquent taxes. Before the delinquent tax 
roll had been turned over to me for collection, I told the 
Board that it was necessary that I give an additional bond 
as Collector. The Chairman said for his part no bond was 
necessary, and the other two said the same. However, I 
said it was the law, and placed the bond before them for 
approval; it was approved and laid on the table. The Board 
held their meetings in my office, there being no county build- 
ings at the time. The Board having adjourned and left for 
their respective homes, I swept out the office all the papers 
and trash lying on the floor. A day or two afterwards I 
noticed a paper which had a familiar look, the wind was 
blowing about, and picking it up I found it was my “bond.” 
Charley Kinnear was the clerk of the Board and he left all 
the books and papers in my office; I carried my bond in the 
office and put [it] with the other papers of the Board. 

Thomas L. Greer,'*! perhaps the largest cattleman in the 
county, was our Treasurer. At the following meeting of the 
Board, I turned over to the Treasurer nearly two thousand 
dollars of delinquent taxes collected. The county had no 
safe, no buildings, no nothing, and after the Board ad- 
journed, Greer came to my office and requested that I keep 
all the county monies for him, saying he had no place to keep 
it, that if he took it to the ranch he must stick it in a crack 
somewhere, and if held up the county would lose the money ; 
that if I kept the money no one would know that I had it. 
I agreed—without responsibility—as I too had no place ex- 
cept a trunk in which to keep the “dough.” The old man says, 
“All right, Iam responsible, and that is why I wish to leave 
it in your care.” At the next tri-monthly meeting I turned 
over about $1,500 more, and the same was done again after 
adjournment. 


161. Thomas L. Greer is mentioned as Treasurer of Apache county, 1880, in Fish, 
Manuscript, 3 :646. 
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The election in November, 1880, I was elected Probate 
Judge.'*? The law provided at the time that Judges of Pro- 
bate take office on the first Monday in December following 
their election; this was done that the Probate Judges should 
swear into office all other county officers. At this election 
Sol Barth was elected to the Council, and Jerome B. Bar- 
ton! and — York?*4 to the House. I accompanied Sol to 
Prescott, and was appointed Door Keeper’® to the Council 
for the session. Sol and I roomed together at old man Ehle’s 
house. 


At this session Frank M. Murphy’ was a member of 
the “Third House.” The Sherman Bill ?*7 was introduced. 
This bill was to attach a salary to the office of Territorial 
Superintendent of Public Schools, which at this time was an 
appointive office of the Governor. The salary was to be 
$1,000 per year; Mose Sherman, then teaching the public 


162. A. F. Banta, who then went by the name of C. A. Franklin, was elected 
Probate Judge by “illegal proceedings” in 1880, Apache county. Fish, Manuscript, 
3 :646. 

Relative to the election of 1882, Fish writes as follows: ‘‘Another very odd incident 
occurred at this election. A. F. Banta was on the ticket for the legislature, and he 
sent his brother Henry over to Pueblo Colorado (the place that had polled some eighty 
odd votes at the election before), to work for his interest. Henry was on the ground 
promptly, but like the election two years before, it did not come off so Banta did not 
even get a chance to put in his own vote. He returned to St. Johns and reported that 
there was no election held at Pueblo Colorado. In a few days, in came the returns 
from Pueblo Colorado with 86 votes polled there, all against Banta. These votes were 
all counted in as they had been at the election before.”’ [bid., 3 :647. 

Fish also states that two Supervisors of Apache county in 1880 allowed themselves 
$10 pay per diem. “‘The Probate Judge, A. F. Banta made some objections to this but 
there was never a cent returned.” Jbid., 3:646. 

Banta is also mentioned as Superintendent of Public Schools, Apache county, in 
1881. Arizona Sentinel, November 26, 1881. 

163. J. Barton is listed as representative from Apache county in the 11th Legisla- 
tive Assembly, Acts and Resolutions (Prescott, 1881). 

164. G. R. York is listed as a representative in the Ilth Legislative Assembly 
from Apache county. /bid. 

165. He is listed as C. J. Franklin, Doorkeeper for the Council in Acts and Reso- 
lutions for the session of that year. The initial J is no doubt a clerical error. The legis- 
lature of 1881 passed an act granting Charles A. Franklin, Probate Judge, Apache 
county, a leave of absence to go out of the county. This was probably to enable him to 
accept the position as doorkeeper. Acts and Resolutions, p. 3. See Note 162. 

166. Frank M. Murphy settled in Santa Rosa, California, in 1875, and moved to 
Prescott, Arizona, two years later. He served as Lieut. Col. in the Territorial Militia 
and as aid to the Governor. Elliott, Arizona, p. 289. He was President of the Prescott 
National Bank when it was organized in 1883. Fish, Manuscript, 3:750. Fish gives the 
date of arrival in Arizona as 1878. 

167. H. M. Sherman is mentioned as Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
fiscal year ending January 10, 1883. 12th Legislative Assembly, Acts and Resolutions, 
p. 212. 
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school at Prescott, was Governor Safford’s appointee. The 
Bill hung fire for some time; the Democrats refusing to ap- 
prove it on political grounds. 

One evening late in the session, Frank Murphy called me 
out and said I want to talk to [you] about certain matters. 
We went to the court house plaza then surrounded with a 
board fence. Frank then says, “You have heard of the 
Sherman Bill.” I replied that I had and that it would not 
pass the Legislature. “I know it will not,” says Frank, “I 
have tried in vain, and dare not allow the thing to come to 
a vote, but have been told by friends here that if I could se- 
cure your co-operation the Bill could be put through.” He 
then went into the merits of the measure, giving many good 
reasons why the measure had ought to pass, etc. ete. I 
agreed to help him out in the matter. 

Barth was and is now a redhot Democrat; that night I 
said to Sol, “I want you to vote for the Sherman Bill.” He 
replied that he would not and that he would see that the Bill 
did not pass. I says all right, I’ll bet you a box of the best 
cigars in town that the Sherman Bill does pass both Houses 
and is signed by the Governor. He took the bet and thence 
forward worked harder than ever against its passage. 

Murat Masterson—Democrat—was President of the 
Council. Meeting Murat on the street I said, “Murat, I 
want you to vote for the Sherman Bill.” ‘“Can’t do it, am 
pledged to Sol against it.” “I don’t care a snap how much 
you are pledged to Sol or anyone else, I want your vote on 
that Bill.” Murat says are you interested in that Bill. I 
said very emphatically that I was and it must be passed nilly 
willy. “All right, I cannot refuse you Charly, I will vote for 
the Bill.” 

As doorkeeper of the Council my place was outside the 
railing facing the President, to whom I announced all per- 
sons having business before that body. The Bill came up 
and the voting began, Barth being first on the roll call voted 
first; I stood up facing the President who voted last on roll 
call. When the Secretary of the Council called, “Mr. Presi- 
dent,” I caught Murat’s eye and he said, “Aye.” “You are 
a d—m liar,” says Sol and jumping up from his seat said, 
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“Your d—m Capitol can go to h—1, I am going home,” and 
he left the chamber; as he passed me he said, ‘‘Come on, I’m 
going home.” I laughed and replied, ‘Don’t be silly Sol, I 
told you the Bill would pass.” As Sol went out Louis B. St. 
James and two other men in the lobby '** instantly sprung to 
their feet and left the House. I stept to the door to see the 
fun, as I knew Sol was mad clear thru, and saw St. James 
on one side of Sol and the others on the opposite side and all 
were talking in an excited manner. They finally mollified 
Sol, but he did not show up for roll call for three days after- 
wards. In those days the Capitol “was on wheels,” and was 
used as a “club” to force the Yavapai members to vote meas- 
ures against their better judgment. And as a consequence, 
many doubtful measures were passed and became laws. 

At this session of ’81, John W. Dorrington'** of Yuma— 
Sam Purdy being “shelved’”—introduced a bill, or rather 
an amendment to change the time for Probate Judges to 
take office, making them go in at the same time all others 
did—on the first of January following their election. This 
gave me two years and a month in the office of Probate Judge 
of Apache county. Our county was in the 3rd judicial dis- 
trict, Chief Justice C. G. W. French!” the judge. Judge 
French appointed me his Court Commissioner for Apache 
county. During my term of Probate Judge, Thos. L. Greer!™! 
died intestate, with an estate amounting to about $40,000. 
Of course the jackleg lawyers tried to get in their work, but 
I would not stand for it and settled up the estate at a total 
cost of $80. The records of the court will show this to be 
true. 


168. Banta apparently uses the word Lobby here to mean influencing legislators 
rather than the hallway of the building. There is no mention of Louis B. St. James 
as a member of the legislature in either the 10th or 11th Assembly, Acts and Resolution; 
nor in Kelly, Arizona, a legislative reference book. He came to Arizona at the time 
of the gold strike of 1863. Fish, Manuscript, 2:341. He served as Sergeant-at-arms for 
the Council in the 19th Legislative Assembly, 1897. Journale (1897). 

169. J. W. Dorrington arrived in Arizona in 1869. He was head of the Sentinel 
company which established the Arizona Sentinel at Yuma in 1872. Fish, Manuscript, 
3:748; owner and editor of the paper from 1881 to 1911. Kelly, Arizona, p. 363; and 
served in the 9th, llth, 12th and 13th Legislative Assembly. Kelly, Arizona. Acts 
and Resolutions for the several legislatures. 

170. Charles Grafton Wilberton French ‘‘who has, for two successive terms, filled 
the position of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Arizona .. .” was appointed 
to that position, December 16, 1875. Elliott, Arizona, pp. 286-88. 

171. See Note 161. 
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The general election of 1882 I was elected to the 12th 
Legislative Assembly for Apache county; Henry E. Lacy!” 
to the Council. We went to Prescott and had rooms with 
Price Behan that winter; the weather was fearfully cold 
a good part of the time. Tritle'™? was then Governor. Be- 
fore the organization of the House, we held a caucus to agree 
upon our Speaker, and decided upon W. A. Rowe!" of Ya- 
vapai county. When we met Rowe’s name was placed in 
nomination; E. B. Gifford,'™ of Pima county, nominated C. 
A. Franklin’ for the Speakership, which was seconded 
by several members—I had already seconded the nomina- 
tion of Rowe. I declined the nomination, stating that I had 
pledged myself to Rowe. However they insisted on it, say- 
ing I was sure of election; Charly Taylor,!*7 a Yavapai mem- 
ber, urged me [to] take the Speakership, several speeches 
were made in my favor, in which one of the speakers said it 
would be a feather in my cap. To all I positively declined to 
accept, and asked that my name be withdrawn. Rowe was 
elected. 

Of course, having made Rowe Speaker, he appointed me 
chairman of several important committees, the principal one 


being Chairman of the Appropriation Committee. During 
the whole session Rowe always called me to take the Chair 
when in Committee of the Whole—with one or two excep- 
tions, when circumstances prevented me. I will relate one 


172. H. E. Lacy was a member of the Council from Apache county in the 12th 
Legislative Assembly. Acts and Resolutions. 

173. Frederick A. Tritle was born in Pennsylvania, August 7, 1833. He resided in 
Nevada from 1860 to 1880 then moved to Arizona for reasons of health. He was ap- 
pointed Governor, February 6, 1882, and served until October, 1885. Portrait and 
Biographical Record. He served as Governor until May 5, 1886, according to Fish, 
Manuscript, 2:366, 3:635; but Wyllys, Arizona, gives the date as October. It may be 
that Fish means active service, because he gives the date of October 14, 1885, for the 
appointment of Tritle’s successor, Governor Zulick. 3 :636. 

174. W. A. Rowe served in the 10th Legislative Assembly from Yavapai county. 
He was Speaker of the House in the 12th Legislative Assembly, served in the 22nd 
territorial legislature (1903), and was President of the constitutional convention of 
1891. Kelly, Arizona. 

175. E. B. Gifford represented Pima county in the 11th and 12th Legislative 
Assembly. Kelly, Arizona. He donated land for the University of Arizona. /bid., p. 124. 

176. This, of course, is Albert Franklin Banta, author of these memoirs. See 
Note 40. 

177. Charles Taylor represented Yavapai county in the 12th Legislative Assembly. 
Banta served in this session under the name of C. A. Franklin and W. A. Rowe was 
Speaker. Kelly, Arizona. 
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little incident of the session in which I held the “whip hand” 
and used [it] too. 

Pat Hamilton!*® had been appointed Immigration Com- 
missioner, but there was no salary to the office. I introduced 
a bill, or offered a concurrent resolution—I do not remember 
which—attaching a sal[a]ry of $2,000 to the office of Com- 
missioner of Immigration. To my surprise it was voted 
down. Pat was present when vote was taken and looked 
very glum at the result of the vote. A recess was then taken 
and as I passed Pat on my way out of the Chamber, he said, 
“It’s all off with me.” I said, “Keep a stiff upper lip, I have a 
card up my sleeve that will surprise ’em plenty.”’ Of course 
he wanted to know what that “card” was, but I refused to 
tell him and said, “TI’ll tell you in time to be present when 
the thing comes off.” 

To the Appropriation Bill I attached a “rider” making 
an appropriation of $2,000 to the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration. The “rider” was not attached by me until the Bill 
had been completed. Several times some member would get 
the figgits and call for the appropriation bill. I always had 
some excuse for not presenting the Bill, as I desired to hold 
it back to the last three days of the session, so as to force its 
passage without any :zmendments. In the meantime I had it 
whispered among the many attaches of the House, that if 
the appropriation Bill did not pass they would not get a cent 
until the meeting of the next legislature two years hence. 
This put the bunch on the anxious seat. At the proper time 
I announced to the House that the appropriation bill was 
ready to be acted upon and sent it to the clerk’s desk. Im- 
mediately the House went into Committee of the Whole— 
myself in the Chair. All went smoothly until that “rider” 
was struck, and then the fun began. All the attaches were 
present, also my friend Pat Hamilton. Roars and kicks were 


178. Pat (Patrick?) Hamilton served in the 10th Legislative Assembly represent- 
ing Yavapai county. Acts and Resolutions. The 11th Legislative Assembly commissioned 
him to prepare and distribute reports on the resources of Arizona in order to attract 
capital to the Territory. Jbid., p. 90-91. He did a good job and published The Resources 
of Arizona ... (Prescott, Arizona, 1881) ; a 2nd edition in 1883 (A. L. Bancroft & Co., 
San Francisco) ; and Arizona: For Home, for health, for investment (Phoenix Ari- 
zona, 1886) 
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made in plenty; finally Judge John Anderson,'*® member 
from Pinal arose and said, “Gentlemen (a smile on his face), 
you sometime ago voted down the resolution on this subject, 
introduced by the Chairman of the Appropriation Commit- 
tee, and he has simply turned a trick you were not expecting; 
it is now too late in the session for amendments; all these 
clerks here present are anxious for their pay; we had better 
pass the bill at once without any further ado.” The House 
having finished the consideration of the Bill, the Committee 
arose. The Bill then had a 1st reading in full and read second 
time by title, went over until the next day. It came up for 
passage and passed without a dissenting vote. To be sure it 
was sharp practice on my part, but I resolved not to allow 
spite to interfere with a right or public duty. Hamilton was 
the best qualified man in the Territory for the work in hand; 
he was obliged to go over the whole Territory and did so, 
and with the data acquired he got out The Resources of 
Arizona. 

One other little incident of the session and I’ll have done 
with the 12th. A resolution was passed appropriating $250 
out of any available funds in the Territorial Treasury— 
not a dollar in the Treasury at the time—for the purchase 
of postage stamps for the use of the members, including the 
Chief Clerk of the House, twenty-five in all—ten dollars 
each. By direction of the House the Speaker appointed me 
to confer with the Postmaster on the subject, T. W. Otis'*® 
being Postmaster. Mr. Otis informed me that he could not 
accept a Territorial Warrant in payment for stamps; that 
the cash must be paid. Returning to the House I reported 
the result of my mission. Then a talkfest began lasting some 
minutes. To solve the difficulty I offered to buy the stamps, 
pay the Postmaster the $250; the House to allow by resolu- 
tion in the Appropriation Bill that sum to me in Territorial 


179. J. W. Anderson represented Pinal county in the 5th, 11th and 12th Legislative 
Assembly. Acts and Resolutions. Kelly, Arizona. When Hodge last visited the Silver 
King mine, Judge Anderson was secretary of the company. Hodge, Arizona, p. 121. 
A short biographical sketch is in Farish, Arizona, 6:53. I assume that J. W. is the 
John Anderson that Banta mentions; he was an attorney, but I find no mention of a 
judgeship. 

180. Theodore W. Otis was appointed postmaster, September 7, 1875. Weekly 
Arizona Miner, September 17, 1875. 
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warrant, with the usual discount then prevailing in the 
market on such warrants, such discount to be added to the 
original sum paid out for the stamps. My proposition was 
unanimously accepted by the House, and I bought the stamps. 

Sometime in the latter part of the session, Judge John 
Anderson of Pinal offered a resolution covering the afore- 
mentioned proposition. To his amazement the resolution was 
opposed by a number of the members. The Judge used some 
pretty strong language, and said if they had no regard for 
their word then let each member pay the gentleman his $10, 
“T am ready to pay mine.” And the Judge started towards 
my desk with a ten dollar bill in his hand. The resolution 
passed without a dissenting vote.’*! This little incident 
proved that even in legislative bodies are found men of 
doubtful principles. 

Some of the principal measures I had passed were: an 
Act authorizing the county of Apache to issue bonds for 
the erection of Court House and Jail; an Act regulating 
freight and fares on railroads—killed in the Council; an 
Act amending the Fee bill of all county officers, a scaling 
down of from five to twenty per cent, and several other minor 
measures. 

(To be continued) 


181. Banta advanced the sum of $370 for postage and received in exchange Terri- 
torial Warrants plus 17%. The story is told in the 12th Legislative Assembly, Journals, 
pp. 104, 146, 156. 

He introduced a bill for the incorporation of St. Johns. It was approved by The 
legislature but does not appear in the Session Laws 1883. Presumably Governor Tritle 
vetoed it. Journals, pp. 144, 167, 293, 309. 

The bill dealing with “fees of officers’’ became a law. Sessions Laws 1883, 
pp. 223-231. 

Banta also sponsored a bill to tax the net proceeds of mines, but it did not pass. 
Journals, pp. 335, 406, 564. 

The act authorizing bonds for a courthouse and jail was passed by the 11th Legis- 
lative Assembly. Acts and Resolutions; and bonds for a jail were authorized by the 12th 
Legislative Assembly according to Kelly, Arizona. 





Notes and Documents 


Dr. Marion Dargan, retired professor of history at the 
University, died at VA Hospital today [Sept. 3] following a 
long illness. He was 64. 

Dr. Dargan came to the University in 1929 after receiv- 
ing degrees from Chicago and Columbia Universities and 
teaching in Illinois and Texas. 

He was given a full professorship in 1935 and was named 
professor emeritus in 1950 when he retired. 

Dr. Dargan’s specialty was colonial history. 

While at the University he introduced a course in bi- 
ography and his syllabus on this was published under the 
title of A Guide to American Biography. 

Early this summer, University President Tom Popejoy 
and France Scholes, academic vice-president, presented Dr. 
Dargan with a homage volume entitled The Dargan Histori- 
cal Essays. 

Dr. Dargan is survived by his widow; two daughters, 
Mrs. Don Erickson, Denver, and Mrs. Ross Schmidt, Cleve- 
land; a son, Lt. Marion Dargan III, serving with the Sixth 
Atlantic Fleet; a sister, Mrs. Rufus Cain, Little Rock, S. C.; 
and a brother, William Dargan, in Ohio. 


Dear Dr. Reeve: 


I would like to have the following correction inserted in 
an early. issue of the NEw MExIco HISTORICAL REVIEW, if 
possible. ' 

Through an error on my part, I misquoted a portion of 
Mr. Schlessinger’s translation which appears in my article 
“Documentary Evidence” etc. in volume XXVII, number 2. 
Line 5 on page 139 should be corrected to read “both sides 
of the rivers [Gila and lower Salt].” Mr. Treutlein’s transla- 
tion, referred to in footnote 11 of the same page, is correct. 

Just what Pfefferkorn, who left the area in 1767 and 
wrote in 1794, meant by stating both sides of these two 
rivers were occupied by the Cocomaricopa, is not clear. 
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Sedelmayr, who in 1746 reported on his travels along these 
rivers, listed the various Cocomaricopa villages, and all were 
on the Gila below the Gila-Salt junction. Garces, in 1776, did 
not mention any Cocomaricopa villages on the Salt. Appar- 
ently Pfefferkorn erred in his statement as all evidence indi- 
cates there was no occupation on the lower Salt. In fact, his 
statement is so similar to that of Sedelmayr’s (see Ronald 
Ives, Bulletin 123, Bureau of American Ethnology, page 107) 
I suspect the error crept in when he paraphrased the passage. 


Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT H. SCHROEDER 








Book Reviews 


The March of Empire: Frontier Defense in the Southwest, 
1848-1860. Averam B. Bender. Lawrence, Kansas: Uni- 
versity of Kansas Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 323. Illustrations. 
$5.00. 


Vast deserts, strange plants and peoples, unique physi- 
ography, weird varieties of climate, magnificent distances, 
and a mysterious archaeology insure an ever romantic 
Southwest. All significant books on this region reflect this 
invigorating spirit of romance. Dr. Bender in The March of 
Empire has written what essentially stands as a series of 
valuable essays on the frontier defense of this region in 
the years 1848-1860. Long a student of the Southwest in 
the period immediately following the Mexican War, he has 
made available in this volume his valuable research, and the 
romance of the Southwest saturates its pages. 

The book is composed of fourteen chapters, all of which 
represent real spadework in many centers of research, much 
of the material coming from government archives in Wash- 
ington. Chapter III is reprinted from the Pacific Historical 
Review and Chapter VII from the NEW MEXxIco HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 

In the opinion of this reviewer some of the chapters are 
considerably more interesting than others, but the value 
and high standard of the work is found throvghout. Dr. 
Bender appears to be at his best in matters touching the 
life of the soldier on the frontier. 

Several chapters of the book explain how exploration 
and surveys—both land and water—were vital factors in 
effecting an initial system of defense. He discusses the estab- 
lishment of forts throughout the region and gives major 
emphasis to the evoiution of an Indian policy for the far 
flung Indian tribes of the region. The analysis of frontier 
pressure groups and their power in the establishment of a 
system of defense is excellent. Many obscure but important 
personalities—Indians, politicians and settlers—are resur- 
rected from an undeserved obscurity. The importance of 
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their work is set forth with vigor. Stimulating vignettes dot 
the pages. 

The Indian policy and the subsequent defense policy of 
the government simmer down to one of monotonous ex- 
pediency—tthe usual one in pioneer days—with always a 
design of noble intention and high idealism, but an end 
result of confusion, frustration and bureaucratic inefficiency, 
shared rather equally by the military and civilian authori- 
ties. It is amazing how the American Indian has survived 
with the character and spirit which still characterizes him, 
subjected as he was to this tragic and fateful experience. 
Anyone who has studied the Indian problem doubts, how- 
ever, that any better system could have been devised at 
the time, especially with conditions which then prevailed 
in the far American west. 

Dr. Bender’s volume will appeal more to the student and 
specialist than to the general reader and litterateur. It is an 
excellent summary of a vast field and will prove to be a valu- 
able reference that should be found in all libraries on the 
far west. Throughout, it is a rather handsome volume with 
a copious set of references and notes and an admirable in- 
dex. Several detailed maps would have enhanced the inter- 
est and value of this important book. 

R. H. OGLE 
Phoenix High Schools and Phoenix College System 


Iturbide of Mexico. William Spence Robertson. Durham, .- 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1952. Pp. ix, 
361. $6.00. 


Iturbide, like most of the outstanding men of Mexico, 
has long needed an adequate biography. Certainly scholars 
will use Professor Robertson’s well documented book for 
years to come ‘when they study the period 1808-1823, for 
in presenting the biographical material on Iturbide the 
author has developed the other great figures and factors 
of the period. Even though he is rather pro-Iturbide, he 
still does justice to the opposition. 

The author describes the early life of Iturbide and his 
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moves up the conservative military ladder during the period 
when Hidalgo and Morelos were attempting to overthrow 
the Spanish rule in Mexico. One then watches Iturbide 
gradually turn toward the idea of independence with him- 
self as the new leader. Here Robertson has done a good job 
in demonstrating that Iturbide had a much broader popular 
support than has been previously imagined. 

The Plan of Iguala is examined carefully and Robert- 
son does an especially skillful job in developing the genesis 
of that famous plan. The author then describes the events 
leading up to the establishment of Mexican independence 
and the proclamation of Iturbide as emperor. The reader is 
left with no doubts that Iturbide, as emperor, had many 
drawbacks. 

Probably the weakest part of the book is to be found 
in the reasons given for Iturbide’s overthrow. In the re- 
viewer’s opinion this final section could have been strength- 
ened by checking Dr. Nettie Lee Benson’s article on the 
Plan of Casa Mata in the February, 1945 issue of the His- 
panic American Historical Review which evaluates the influ- 
ence of states rights on the ultimate success of the revolt 


against Iturbide. But even granting this deficiency the work 
will certainly stand up as a good biography. 


WALTER V. SCHOLES 
University of Missouri 











PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Oup Santa FS& (the quarterly published in 1913-16), 3 volumes 
unbound. A po ges or still be had at $20.00. The seventh 
issue is ats sO p< the tenth issue, $5.00; the others, 
$1.00 each. The Society pay $5.00 for reasonably clean copies 
of Vol. II, no. 3. 

New Mexico HIsTorIcaL Review (quarterly, from January 1926) 

Vol. I, no. 1, out of print. Nos. 2, 3, 4, each 
Vol. Ii, : oy only in sets) 
Vol. 2, 3, 4, each 
~ Vola, Tir mg current year, per votume 
By subscription, during current 
COMPREHENSIVE INDEX, Vols. I-XV 
Papers, Nos. 1 to 38 (1888 tc 1935) List of titles sent on request. 


St. FRANCIS AND THE FRANCISCANS IN NEw MExIco, 44 pp., ill. 
REPRINTS from the HisTorRICAL REVIEW, each 
Titles sent on request. Some studies which appeared serially 
may be had as: 
Vol. wT eee la pena st d Eng. ed. 
—Fra: e s Re an 
by Percy M. Baldwin. 5: © pp. (1 926) 
Vol. Ii—Juan de Ofiate and the Founding of New Mexico. 
Geo. P. Hammond. 228 pp., maps, bibliog., index. 
saa . Out of Print. 
Vol. II— exico in the Great War, ed. by L. B. Bloom. 
166 | pp., index. (1927) $1.50 
Vol. IV—The Gallegos Relation of the Rodriguez Expedition to 
— = ed. by G. P. Hammond and sree 


index. (1927). Out of 
Vol. v— Bene cece ® Ojeada sobre (198 wico (1 


L. B. Bloom. 60 pp., ill. ) 

Vol. ViI—Indian Labor in the Spanish Colonies. Ruth Kerns 
Barber. 185 pp., bibliog. i index. (1932) 

Vol. VII—Church and State in New Mexico, 1610-1650, France 
V. — 206 pp., bibliog., index. (1987). *Out 


of 
Vol. —_—— atiahesie Occupation of New Mexico, 1821-52. 
rm ay = hy Loyola. 166 pp., bibliog., index. (1939). 
Vol. IX—Federal Control of the Western Apaches, 1848-1886. 
R. H. —_ 259 pp., bibliog., index. (1940). *Out 


of 
+: 3S Missions of New Mexico, 1740-1760. 
Henry W. Kelly. 94 pp., bibliog., maps. (1941). * Out 


Vol. XI—Troublous Times in New Mexico, 1659-1670. F. V. 
ag 276 pp., bibliog., index. (1942). *Out of 


Vol. XII—New Mexico and the Sectional Controversy, 1846- 
1861. L. M. apogee 4 140 pp., illus., bibliog., index. 
se ). $2.00; in cloth $2.50 
Vol. XITI—Black-Robed Justice. Arie W. Poldervaart. 234 pp., 
bibli ae. index. (1948). Cloth. $3.50 
able in serial issues. Price on request. 
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